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FEW months ago, 
a striking contrast 
oP ». presented itself in 
Europe, in the 
West,—two of the 
most civilised na- 
tions of the world 
engaged in a mor- 
tal struggle, and 
the enormous em- 
pire of the East,— 
Russia, the young- 
est member among 
the Continental 
powers, occupied 
with the  pro- 
moting of the 
material welfare 
of the country. 
It was an event 
in the history of 
Russian  civilisa- 
tion and progress. 
We allude to the 
late National In- 
dustrial Exhibition 
held last summer 
and autumn in 
St. Petersburg, concerning which bat little 
has transpired in England, owing, no doubt, 
to the all-engrossing character of the events of 
the last nine months. The Exhibition of 1870 
was the twelfth of its kind held in Russia,—far 
surpassing in its importance anything that had 
been previously witnessed. It demonstrated 
the progress of science and art since the time 
of Peter the Great ; and, as might be expected, 
was highly instructive and interesting. The 
St. Petersburg Exhibition was likewise successful 
as to the number of visitors from the capitals 
and the interior, producing much such an im- 
pression as did our first Exhibition of 1851; 


(| 
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_the railway system of Russia, which has inaugu- 
rated a new epoch in the economy of the empire, 


having contributed materially towards the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, by facilitating the 
means of communication. Daring the Crimean 
War there were only two lines of railway in 
Russia, the one from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
400 miles in extent; the other, a suburban one, 
of seventeen miles. At present, 6,997 miles are 
open for traffic, 2,055 miles in course of con- 
struction, and many others projected and agreed 
on by the Government. It is to be regretted 
that se little is known to the general English 
public of the great reforms, social and admi- 
nistrative, that have taken place in Russia since 
the above event. Considering the influence 
which they already exercise upon the well-being 
of the country at large, these sweeping measures 
should claim on our part far greater attention 
than has hitherto been accorded them ; for it is 
only by studying these reforms that we arrive at 
a just estimate of the state of the country. A 
visit to the late St. Petersburg Exhibition also 
would have served to remove many prejudices, 
and have enlightened us upon matters of which 
we were totally ignorant; for it cannot but be 
admitted that Russia, in many things, is still all 


but unknown to the West. In describing Exhi- 
bitions it is usual to dilate upon the structure 
itself, as it generally affords ample material for 
comment. In its outward aspect, the St. Peters- 
burg Exhibition had scarcely anything to boast 
of, for the structure itself was nothing more 
than a great square of brick buildings which had 
formerly served as a salt depdt, and, as may be 
conceived, no little ingenuity had to be exercised 
by the architect, Mr. Hartmann, to give it as 
much as possible an artistic appearance to make 
it a fit receptacle for the articles sent by 3,100 
Rassian exhibitors. Two entrances were rebuilt 
in the Renaissance style, end flags hid the 
nudity of the walls in other parts of the building. 
The interior, on the other hand, presented a 
coup d’wil of the most esthetic kind of halls; 
naves and galleries constructed according to the 
Russian school which was so much admired at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867, the materials used 
being wood, iron, and glass, the light coming 
from lateral openings in the roof. All this was 














very effective, and would afford many useful hints 
in the construction of buildings of a similar 
nature in our colonies where wood is cheap. 
There were two annexes for machinery, and the 
whole area was over 21,000 square yards. One 
of the characteristic features of the Exhibition 
was the number of gardens formed in the 
interior of the building, which served to enliven 
the scene. One of the most important sections 
of the St. Petersburg exhibition was that devoted 
to architecture, simple and decorative, and 
articles of Russian domestic economy. When 
we speak of architecture in its widest sense 
there is no country in the world which affords 
such a diversity in the manner of construction 
as Russia, owing to the variety of races over 
which the Czar holds sway ;—from the stately 
modern palaces to the peasant’s izba, from the 
gorgeous remnants of the ancient Oriental 
palaces of the Khans of the Crimea to the felt 
huts of the wandering Kalmuc and Kirghis, the 
hill-side dwellings of the Tartars, and the flat- 
roofed houses of Georgia and Armenia; and, as 
a distinct type of building, the ancient charch 
architecture that is still to be witnessed in the 
old towns of Moscow, Novgorod, and Kief, which 
has for centuries been so conspicuous a feature 
in the building art of that section of the Russian 
people, called Veliko-Rosseesky, or Great Rus- 
sian. 

Section 2, class 11, of the Russian National 
Exhibition, according to the catalogue, was de- 
voted to specimens of wood for building purposes, 
in the rough and finished state; and class 8 con- 
tained building materials and appurtenances, 
which were subdivided in the following man- 
ner :—(a) Minerals for constructive purposes ; 
architectural decorations in marble, granite, 
jasper, &c., ian the natural and manufactured 
state ; inlaid work in real stone and imitation : 
(b) Lime, cements, and artificial stone: (c) Ar- 
ticles of common stone, different kinds of pave- 
ment, flagstones, &c., and millstones: (d) Ex- 
terior and interior decorations of various sorts, 
articles manufactured of gypsum and alabaster: 
(e) Bricks, tiles, pipes, roofing-tiles, and pottery- 
ware, 

In Russia, wood is the principal material used 
for constructing parposes, as being more acces- 
sible than any other produce of the earth. If 
we exclade the capitals of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and some of the chief provincial towns, 
it may be said that wooden houses form the 
rule, brick and stone the exception. It was only 
after the foundation of St. Petersburg, in 1703, 
that they began to construct houses to any ex- 
tent of brick and stone, the example being inva- 
riably set by the Government, who formed 
their various departments of these materials. 
Stone is very rarely seen except in those 
localities where it can be obtained from the 
immediate vicinity. To a Russian, a wooden 


house holds out a multitude of recommendations. 











Firstly, wood is more easily fashioned into the 
wished-for shape than brick or stone; and then, 
& wooden house is more quickly built, costs very 
much less, and, when well built, is much warmer. 
In the capitals, however, the Government dis- 
courages the erection of wooden houses in various 
ways; for instance, after a fire the reconstruction 
in that material is prohibited. Any one who 
visited the Paris Exhibition may recollect the 
beautiful specimen of Russian woodwork,—the 
national cottage or izba. This, however, should 
be looked upon rather as an elegant repro- 
daction of the peasant’s dwelling than a distinct 
type, or that which is generally met with in that 
country. It is true that approaches to the model 
in question are to be met with now and then on 
rich private estates, and the estates of the 
appanages of the Imperial family, in the model 
villages; but, as a rule, the villages of Russia 
present a very dilapidated appearance, and the 
izba in its normal state is nothing better than 
& log hut, and as yet forms almost the only 
dwelling of about 54,000,000 of the Russian 
peasantry ; and there is reason to suppose that in 
its shape and general arrangement it has re- 
mained unaltered from time immemorial. The 
izba is constracted of pine or fir logs laid hori- 
zontally upon each other, the interstices being 
filled up with moss or tow; the roof is made of 
rough planks or straw thatch, and glazed 
windows are a luxury. Some of the better kind 
of buildings contain the klait, a separate build- 
ing, the summer chamber, without a fireplace, 








which is also used as a repository for the goods 
and chattels of the peasant. The most prominent 
feature in the izba is an enormous stove, which 
occupies a greater portion of the chamber. On 
the top of these stoves or ovens the peasantry 
arrange their sheepskins and pillows, and the 
bedroom is complete. 

The cost of a pine-log izba in the forest dis- 
tricts must bo very trifling, when we consider 
that a pine-log, 22 ft. long, and 10 in. to 22 in. 
in diameter, is cut down for about 3s. 8d. 
English money, and it should be noticed that 
this is the best red pine. The handy manner in 
which the Russian peasant handles his axe, 
almost the only instrument which he uses, 
renders his task an easy one, in which he is 
also helped by his neighbours, who expect a 
similar service from him in return. Next in the 
scale of wooden houses come those inhabited by 
the upper middle classes, which are to be met 
with to a great extent in Moscow and the pro- 
vincial towns, and they are certainly the most 
complete and comfortable dwellings that can be 
imagined. They are square in shape, formed of 
logs well caulked, and covered with planks, gene- 
rally painted white, from one to two stories 
high, the foundations in the better ones being of 
stone. The arrangement of the rooms leading 
into one another, as to convenience and comfort, 
leaves nothing to be desired; and the various 
offices attached, including the kitchen, serve to 
keep the dwelling-rooms free from dust, smoke, 
&c.; on the outside, sometimes balconies are 
added, and Venetian shutters. The roofs, which 
are constructed of rafters, covered with }-in, 
planks or sheet-iron, are painted or tarred, 
with a view to preservation. Fir shingles are 
also used where these materials cannot be 
afforded ; they are coming more and more into 
use with the perfection of their manufacture by 
machinery. There was one exhibitor at the 
Russian National Exhibition who quoted as low 
as ls. 4d. per 1,000 fir shingles hand-made, 
which undergo the process of boiling in copperas 
in large copper boilers. Roofs are covered by 
contract with this article, at the rate of only 
2s. 8d. per square fathom of 7 ft., and are very 
durable. Roofing-felt has also been adopted in 
Russia several years ago, but it is not so well 
made as our own, and appears to be a sort of 
coarse cardboard, satarated with tar or asphal- 
tam, There was only one exhibitor of this 
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article, whose ly production was 12 
rolls or pieces, x4 value of about 8, 
This article has also been, in some instan 
successfully used in the interiors instead of 
and plaster, the square fathoms of 7 ft. 
about 3s. 6d. 

Various specimens of wood, deal, ti bs 

lanks, and boards were exhibited, chiefly 
Finland, Petersburg, and Riga ; but consid 
the importance of this branch of trade, 
show was very poor. European Russia 
covered with forests to extent of not 
than 180,000,000 dessiatins (about ,000, 
acres!), the principal group being situated in 
the Ural-Alaunsk districts, and to the north of 
the same. In the north of Russia, the prevail- 
ing species are timber-trees, fir, and pine, inter- 
mixed towards the Ural with larch, Siberian 
cedar or stone pine, and towards the Baltic Sea 
with birch, aspen, and alder; in the middle 
region, oak, maple, ash, and lime are chiefly met 
with. The principal oak forests are situated in 
the governments of Kazan, and in Courland, 
the lime-tree, in the governments of Kostroma, 
Viatka, Perm, and Lithuania. The forests of 
the Caucasus abound in oak and beech, and 
many other hard woods used in cabinetmaking. 
Although the greater part of the forests of 
Russia belongs to the Government (to the extent 
of about 306,600,000 acres), forestry is almost 
unknown, and hundreds of thousands of trees 
are yearly destroyed through bad m ent. 
A Riga firm exhibited some fine red deals, but 
there were no prices stated. The establishment 
has three steam-engines of 110-horse power, 
sixteen iron sawing-frames, with eighty vertical 
and eleven round saws, employing 455 hands. 
The return was given at about 100,0001. yearly. 
An exhibitor from Finland showed fine speci- 
mens of deal planks and boards, at 122s. per 
Petersburg standard. Of machine joinery-work, 
there were door-casings, cornices, and skirtings 
exhibited by one firm only, employing thirty 
men and two steam-engines. From Poland 
(Warsaw), there were exhibited oak boards for 
inlaid flooring, from 2s. to 4s. 6d. per square 
archine (28 in.), and some splendid specimens of 
inlaid flooring of Petersburg make, at 751. per 
square fathom of 7 ft., in the style of Louis XIV.; 
also samples of inlaid flooring, from 37s. 6d. to 
19/1. for the same measurement of good work- 
manship. 

The building materials employed in the con- 
struction of the houses of the capital consist of 
bricks, wood, and iron, the latter being chiefly 
used for roofing purposes. Now and then iron 
girders, &c., are introduced, but wood being 
comparatively cheap, the former does not find 
much favour among the builders, cheapness 
being the order of the day at St. Petersburg, as 
it is in London. Latterly a spacious covered 
entrance, or portico, consisting of cast-iron 
pillars and sheet-iron roof, is being almost 
universally adopted for the better class of 
houses in the capital. Iron roofs may be 
reckoned amongst the architectural superiorities 
of Russia, whether applied to wooden or brick 
houses. The quality of the iron is also very 
superior to anything of the kind manufactured 
in this country. The manner of i 
the roofs is noteworthy. The sheets of iron are 
laid upon the rafters lapping over each other so 
as to fit perfectly tight at the edges. On the 
sides of the rafters they are fast, bat nowhere 
else; in other respects, the whole roof rests 
loosely upon the house. Holes pierced for rails 
are found to diminish the durability. These 
roofs are commonly painted of a bright green 
colour, which in a clear atmosphere has a very 
pleasing effect. Sometimes for cheapness t 
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are painted red. These roofs, it is said, last 
more than twice as long as tiles, and do not cost 


twice as much (the duration of one is reckoned | that 


at twenty and the other at fifty years). The 
iron roofs, moreover, are lighter than any other. 
In case of fire, however, they are more dan- 
gerous, as they heat sooner and are difficult to 
remove. All the Russian iron roofs are made to 
incline at a very slight angle. This is done fora 
variety of purposes, for the cleaning of the 
same from snow during the winter, for the 
sweeping of chimneys, which is effected from 
without by means of a broom attached to a 
heavy iron ball and rope, which is pulled up and 
let down the chimney. Easy access is also ob- 
tained in the smaller wooden house to the cask 
of water which is kept near the chimney in case 
of fire. At the Exhibition there were several 
exhibitors of sheet iron for roo purposes, 
among which were the oldest firms most cele- 
brated for the quality of the material they 





supply,—Mr. Demidof and Mr. Jacovlef, who 
have their works in the districts of the Ural 
Mountains. The sheets are 56 in. by 28 in., and 
represent two descri of iron, bright surface 
. Demidof’s prices were, 
for both sorts, from 2 r. 8. 90 cop. to 3 r. 80 cop. 
per pood (23s. 1ld. to 3ls. 4d. per cwt.); Mr. 
quoted for bright surface from 2 r. 
3 r.s. (19s. 10d. to 248. 9d. per cwt.), 
surface from 2 r. s. 30 cop. to 2 r.8. 
to 21s. 1d. per owt.) 

are extensively made 
are also imported from the 
interior rivers and canals, They are 
manufactured both by hand and by machinery, 
driven chiefly by horse ‘power, ills and 
other appliances of “yw man being 
well known in Russia. e bricks resolve them- 
selves into two kinds or qualities, dark red and 
pale red. At the Exhibition there were two 
exhibitors of this article from the neighbourhood 
of St. Petersburg, who quoted for dark red 
bricks, 12 r. 50 cop. (33s. 4d.), and 15 r. (40s.), 
and for pale red bricks, 10 r. (26s. 8d.) per 1,000, 
of excellent quality. It should beobserved that 
their size is somewhat larger than those used in 
London. 

There were also specimens shown of fire- 
bricks manufactured in the vicinity of the capital, 
at 35 r. (93s. 4d.) per 1,000, the clay being 
obtained from the interior, near the River 
Vitegra, in the circle of Borovich, of very good 
quality. 

Fire-brick is an article of considerable export 
to Russia from this country, and can be found 
in all the brick-yards of St. Petersburg, and 
English clinkers also. An exhibitor from Kief 
showed samples of clinkers for paving purposes, 
at 17 r,s. (428, 6d.) per 1,000. Portland and 
Roman cement, which is also sent from this 
country to Rassia, particularly to St. Petersburg, 
was also shown by several exhibitors, the price 
quoted by them being per pood, 25 cop. (2s. 1d. 
per owt.) for Roman, and 35 cop. (2s. 1ld. per 
cwt.) for Portland, and some makers far in the 
interior charged as high as 50 cop. (4s. 2d. per 
ewt.) for the same product. It should be 
remarked that there is no duty whatever on the 
foreign article, and it is scarcely possible for the 
native manufactarers to compete with those of 
England, Germany, and France. Alabaster is 
also imported from abroad to some extent, and 
duty free, but the neighbourhood of Riga sup- 
plies gypsum stone in large quantities, which is 
manufactured at St. Petersburg into alabaster, 
the price of which was quoted at the Exhibition 
at 30 cop. per pood (2s. 6d. per cwt.). 

Drainage-pipes were also exhibited by a 
Finland maker, who produces 1,000,000 pipes 
yearly. Drainage in Russia for all purposes is 
still in its infancy. It is a question whether 
Russian makers would be able to compete with 
those of this country, considering that the manu- 
facture is admitted duty free. In some districts 
the old-fashioned red roofing-tiles are also in use. 
An exhibitor from the government of Kief showed 
some specimens at 18 r. (453.) per 1,000. There 
were no evidences of the employment of slates. 
Notwithstanding the immense quantity of granite 
principally of the red species, to be found in 
Finland, almost in the vicinity of the capital 
itself, it is little used in the construction of 
private houses at St. Petersburg, owing pro- 
bably to its excessive weight, the soil being of a 
swampy nature, and the expense of working it. 
Still, upon the whole, a great quantity of granite 
has found its way from Finland to the banks of 
the Neva since St. Petersburg was founded, and 
enormous blocks of that material, obtained at 


hey | great cost and trouble, now display themselves 


in the capital in the shape of iths, pillars, 
caryatides, pedestals, &c. It must be admitted 
the climate of St. Petersburg is most 
ruinous to architectural decoration, and it is 
quite afflicting to see how much the fine granite 
monuments frequently suffer from the effects of 
the here. The frosts of the winter are 
particularly destructive. The moisture that 
finds ite way during autumn into the pores of 
the stones freezes in winter, and some of the 
largest blocks are rent in two, and, on the return of 
spring, fall asunder. A magnificent specimen of 
granite work, the Alexander column, a monolith, 
84 ft. high, surmounted by a colossal bronze 
figure of Faith, erected opposite the winter 
palace at St. Peterburg, is split in several places, 
no doubt from the same cause. Red granite has 


entered largely into the materials of which the 
St. Isaac Cathedral is constructed. From the 
level of the upper part of Peter’s-place rise 
three broad flights of steps formed from masses 


in the vicinity of | p 





ft. high, 
having a diameter of 7 ft. 
with capitals eg kn RS ge 
beam of a frieze formed six 
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although gigantic in themselves, 
pared to those below. The effect 
rays on this enormous mass of polished 
and gilding is most brilliant, and affords a spec. 
tacle to be viewed in no other country. At the 
Exhibition there were no specimens of granite 
work to be seen. 

An immense quantity of red granite has been 
used at St. Petersburg in the construction of the 
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quays, which inclose the rivers and camals to the 
extent of nearly twenty English miles.* These 
scarcely any claim to 


quays, however, have 
architectural merit beyond their solidity, and 
compare unfavourably with our Thames Embank. 
ment. The grey and blue-grey species of granite 
are more seldom seen, but some very fine samples 
of that material may be found in the capital, 
notably the two columns at the entrance of the 
Nicolai Boulevard and the colossal figures sup. 
porting the portico of the Hermitage.t 








ITALIAN SCULPTURE 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Tux Italian sculpture in the Eastern 
of the Internationa! Exhibition is such as to 
strike even those who considered themselves to 
be not unacquainted with the state of art in 
that peninsula with surprise as well as with 
admiration. In the Workmen’s International 
Exhibition last year there were not a few speci- 
inens of Italian sculpture of that — gy 
properly designated as “very clever.” O) 
pa i> the marble was sharp, delicate, and 
finished with perfect mechanical accuracy. The 
effect of texture was faithfully given. Features 
and form were copied with almost the fidelity 
of photegiaphgt Mab life was either altogether 
absent, or was present under a vulgar and de- 
graded aspect that destroyed any of the higher 
treatment proper to the noble art of the sculptor. 
Such as the statues of Lord Palmerston 
and of Count Cavour were, rigidly considered, 
only waxwork in marble. Realism had been 
carried to the extreme, and, in the entire 
absence of any loftier ideal motive, could only 
offend cultivated and refined taste. , 

All that the Italian sculptare to which we 
have now to refer has in connexion with this 
realistic stone-cutting is the Me oe purity of 
the material. It is a puzzle to English ecalptors 
by what means their Italian itors can com- 
mand such blocks as they draw from the quarries 
of Carrara. Price cannot do it, nor can, as far 
as we know, judgment. The agents for the 
Carrara quarries in London will take no re- 
sponsibility as to flaws in the costly stone 
which they sell. For the integrity of the most 
expensive material required for any artistic 
work (when we pass from the province of 
the goldsmith, the jeweller, and the came? 
worker), no security is offered to the pur- 
chaser. It is stated that no amount of jadg- 
ment and of experience will enable an artist 
to tell, with certitade, from the inspection of & 
block, whether stains, flaws, or sand-cracks 
will appear within. Writing without intimate 
acquaintance with the quarries of Carrara, bat 
with much experience as to quarries in 
the idea is unavoidable, that locality, or the selee, 


this case it would be within the power, 
sotaally it would be worth rg og = the 
merchant to sell, at a high price, warr 
blocks. Nothing of this kind is done. There 
remains the hypothesis that the Italian sculptors 
possess the secret of removing the unsightly blue 
stain from their finished works. Sand-cracks, 
or the darker stain, which indicates the 
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an inferior stone, may be detected at some 
distance beneath the surface. Not so with the 
blue stain, which — to be almost indepen- 
dent of the tissue of the marble. Many efforts 
that have been made to remove it have only 
resulted in injury to the material; but that it 
can be, and is, removed by a process to which 
this objection does not apply, there is some 
Treason to co 

With exquisite purity of material,and admirable 
skill in the mechanical treatment of marble, 
many of the statues in the International Exhibi- 
tion combine claims of a higher order on the 
admiration of the man of taste. Something of 
the old Greek spirit has lingered in, or has re- 
turned to, Florence. The names of Amici, Caroni, 
Fantacchiotti, Guglielmi, Pagani, Tantardini, 
and Torelli, deserve to be inscribed in the Libro 
@’Oro of Art. Nor are the works of these men, 
most of whom assume the title of professor, like 
those of Wyon, of Marshall Wood, and of Crit- 
tenden in the Western Gallery, the excellent 
productions of individual sculptors, entirely 
dependent as to character, in each instance, on 
the idiosyncrasy of the artist. There is an 
academic stamp about the Italian sculpture. It 
is the work of a school,—and of a school of a 
high rank. Italy has, at least, ever siuce the 
renaissance, a advantage over 
other countries in the facility with which the 
greatest artists have filled their school with 
pupils and with assistants. An ever-living 
criticism has purified Italian art. The charms 
and requirements of the climate, the consequent 
social habits of the people, and the taste for na- 


only the idea of the celestial Aphrodite. Bat 
when sentiment or passion is so treated as to 
become a mere matter of métier, of sale, and of 
purposed corruption, art is outraged by the 
degradation of the artist. And French sculp- 
ture, in this respect, has arrived at its Sedan. 

It is, perhaps, more due to the circumstance 
of its being one of the first Italian sculptures 
unpacked, and having been magically lighted 
when thus seen, than to absolute primacy of 
merit, that Signor L, Amici’s exquisite marble 
group of a woman with a child in her arms 
fleeing from the destruction of Pompeii (2,742a) 
heads our list. The subject is at once natural 
and full of pathos. The terror of the woman 


Let her be compared with the masterly treat 
ment of the same subject, by Gérome, in “ 4 
Vendre,” in the Royal Academy Exhibition, and 
the difference between the adumbration of that 
which is divine, and the masterly delineation of 
that which is animal, in woman, wil! be com- 
prehended without further remark. The lower 
limbs are perfect. The under lip is a little too 
narrow for the harmony of the face. There is 





also an “ Ophelia,” by the same artist, in which 
the embroidery of the hem of the petticoat, and 
the rich waves of the hair are marvels of patient 
manipulation. The old story of “Love Con- 
quering Strength,” is gracefully translated into 
the modern Italian tongue as “Cupid with a 


does not overcome the instinct of the mother. | Lion 


Form, attitude, and features are all at once 
trathfal and sculpturesque. Those who have 
seen the heavens gradually covered with a veil 
of perfect and absolute blackness, the ragged 
edge of the portentous cloud, as it rapidly oblite- 
rated the sky, illamined by the reflected fires of 
the awakened volcano, and who have had to 
seek shelter from the warm rain of ashes, falling 
in little pellets, which burst with the shock of 
their fall, and cover every object with a grey, a 
red, or a black ash, will have the scene vividly 
recalled to mind by this admirable piece of 
sculpture, 

There are six works by Professor A. Tantardini, 
as to each of which we find an independent 
note. The extreme perplexity of the catalogue 
is not without some compensation, when it thus 
leads to a mode of observation which it is im- 
possible for any prejudice to influence. A critic 





taral beauty inherent, have much to do with this. 
But the effect is undeniable, and most advan- 
tageous. The two poles of art, so far as method 
of production is concerned, may be taken as the 
“evolution from the inner consciousness” in a 
jealously-guarded studio, on the one hand, and 
composition and execution in public, like that of | 
the improvisatore in poetry, on the other. The 
former may give us Teutonic force, and original 
peeetiorta : the latter is the method which 

ed the schools of Phidias and of Praxiteles. 
It is wonderful to observe how the intense per- 
sonal jealousy of the Italians is counteracted by 
this spirit of the school. With us, a far less 
personally jealous race, we have no body, order, 
or association of sculptors, but only individual 
concurrents, who, in their isolation, can never 
wholly free themselves from some of the weak- 
nesses of the amateur. 

The contrast between the sculpture of France 
and that of Italy is of the most marked and 
pregnant character. In mechanical skill it can- 
not be denied that Carpeaux and other exhibitors 
are equal to any living workers in marble. 
In that dimpled modelling of the figure, which, 
while it may depend more upon the choice of 
model and the illaminative management of the 
atelier than on executive skill proper, is one of 
the greatest charms of undraped sculpture, the 
palm must perhaps be given to the French. In 
“ prettiness”’ of taste, evinced in such a treat- 
ment, for instance, of a bust, as converts it into 
an exquisite ornament for a saloon, instead of a 
work of art for a gallery, the French sculptors 
excel. But their very excellence is turned to the 
degradation of their art. The line, which is not 

way foam: of demarcation, but that of opposi- 
tion, between the undraped and the indelicate, 
is by them entirely disregarded; or rather, 
indeed, it is kept too constantly in view, and that 
with a purpose that demands the most distinct 
and earnest reprobation. There is more that is 
objectionable,—not to pradery, but to severe taste, 
—in a modern French bust, than in an Italian 


ence between Raffaelle and Greuze is exemplified 
and intensified by French work “ in the round,” as 
Senet ve aera Seen. anne aber 
meretricious expression management o 
the head and features that the chief source of this 
extreme debasement of the art is to be found. 
i may, or may not, be admissible in 
sculpture, Its presence or absence defines the 
distinction between a Venus and an Eve. The 
highest purity demands the entire absence of 
my oni EAE ae yl 
ear! ° noble seulp- 
Seok wae ie Maadiod GS ve vivid sense of 


feminine or boyish modesty. Again, the range 
of the artist as to the expression of the more 
tender emotions is almost unrestricted. Senti- 
ment may rise to the loftiest poetry, or may 
sink, in trivial productions, into sentimentality. 
Passion may be repressed with Homeric gran- 


would hardly have prevailed on himself to refer 
to all the productions of one artist, to the ex- 
clusion of those of so many others, if aware 
that he was so doing. The mastery obtained by 
Tantardini over marble, and the manner in 
which he makes its pure surface assume the 
texture of silk, of velvet, or of flesh, if it be one 
of the lowest, is yet one of the most magical, of 
his gifts. In his graceful, draped, half-size 
reading-girl, the treatment of the skirt, with the 
creases made by the folding of the silk yet un- 
obliterated, and the softer material of the slippers 
peeping from beneath its folds, is masterly in 
the extreme. No less charming is the execution 
of the drapery that is slipping from the rounded 
shoulders of the Bather (2,766a), which she 
retains with those taper fingers, and of the 
hair escaping from its net. This statue has 
the rare merit of investing the truth of every- 
day, or rather every-night, costame with all the 
grace of classic drapery. 2,764a had been noted 
by the writer as “The Naughty Boy,” before it 
was discovered, at the fag-end of the catalogue, 
ander the title of “The Orphans.” The little 
fellow’s lip is pursed up to repress the howl 
which his sweet sister is endeavouring to avert. 
It will come, however, anon, and with an out- 
burst like that of atrumpet! “The First Grief” 
over the loss of a pet bird (2,763a) is another 
charming figure by this artist. The Bride and 
the Widow (2,76la and 2,762a) two busts of the 
same lovely woman, the first with the sunny 
hope of life bright in her eyes,—the other, with 
a simple kerchief knotted, as if in real texture, 
beneath her chin, sad, with a bewitching sorrow, 
are a pair of heads that are absolutely given 
away for 601. apiece. The name of Tantardini 
is nearly new to us, but it is one not to be 
forgotten. 

There is a statue by Professor Caroni, which 
at first caused some confusion in the mind, from 
the fact of its being exhibited in replica, once 
as “The Albanian Slave,” by E. Lloyd, and 
then as “The Circassian Slave” (2,693 and 
2,746a), by Mr. C. E. Norchi. The artist has 
well deserved the commission to execute this 
graceful and delicate figure more than once in 
marble. The drapery of the head, truly sculp- 
taresque and effective as it is, and giving that 
shadow, under a downward light, which is the 
very life of sculpture, is aomewhat more suc- 
cessful in the latter copy. The chain which is 
linked round her wrist, and hangs free from 
the torso, is rather too clever, rather too 
much of a tour de force. It would have been 
added, by an antique sculptor, in bronze or in 
silver; and the contrast thus afforded to the 
delicate purity of the marble would have been 
good, both in itself, and as evincing an avoid- 
ance of the very great waste of the artist’s 
time that the retention of the marble links, 
daring the completion of the figure, must have 
pov. | The illusion of the statue, moreover, 
is somewhat weakened by the evident impossi- 
bility of the chain. The woman is half- 


“The Child Moses” (2,690), by F. Barzaghi, 
is one of those groupa which, until some others 
were unpacked, might have been cited as almost 
the finest piece of sculpture in the Exhibition. 
A fall-formed, well-modelled Egyptian girl, the 
maid of the daughter of Pharaob, is bringing the 
fature legislator, nestled in his ark of buirushes, 
from the Nile, to present him to Thermathis. 
The expectant, submissive look of the maiden, 
the ethnological truth of face and figure, the 
natural and graceful balance of the pose, are all 
admirable. The skill of the sculptor, to descend 
to that lower, bat still masterly gift for the cul- 
tivation of which these Italian professors seem 
to have grudged no expenditure of time, is dis- 
played in the bold projection of the asp-like 
ornament on the girl’s head, and in the high 
polish of the carcanet on her neck, which gains 
such relief from the flesh surface as to make the 





latter look soft to the touch. This figure was 
better lighted when on the east side of the 
gallery than it is at present. 

There is a realistic, but yet charming figure 
by ©. Fantacchiotti (2,748a), incorrectly en- 
titled “L’Incanta” (perhaps “L’Incauta” is 
meant), suffering from a thorn in the finger. 
The “ Little Shepherdess ” is another noteworthy 
statue, by the same sculptor. Each of the two 
groups by L. Guglielmi, “‘ Daphnis and Chloe” 
(2,750a) and “Ruth and Naomi” deserve 
admiration. But the subjects are trite, and 
are such as to receive no aid to their conception 
from those incidents of the living life of Italy,— 
in those hot months when foreigners fly the 
shores, and the natives revert to something like 
heroic costume,—which give such vividness to the 
imagination of the sculptor. There is a group 
of Hagar and Ishmael (2,752a), by Professor 
Lazzarini, which is marked by pathetic senti- 
ment of the tenderest nature. It is a sculpture 
one can only bear to study by aid of the reflec- 
tion that the mother did not lose her child, after 
all. The sorrow and anxiety in her face might 
have won the angel to speed on his message of 
relief, 

It is a labour of love to congratulate our 
Italian confratellt on the position which they 
have secured among the artists exhibiting in the 
galleries of South Kensington during the pre- 
sent season. A proper handbook is a deside- 
ratum, and it should be matter of consideration 
to the Italian Commission whether they cannot 
supplement, by adequate labels affixed to the 
statues, the scanty information of the official 
catalogue. Only two or three of the works we 
have described are referred to in this production 
in the proper place, under the head “ sculpture.” 
At page 205 comes an unexplained appendix, 
naming twenty-seven objects of Italian sculpture. 
But no indication is given as to size or scale, 
statuettes are entered as statues, and the abode 
of the sculptor is concealed under the general 
nationality of “Italy.” If there is any country 
in which it is essential to distinguish the pro- 
vince and the city of an artist, it is the one which 
was the home of the Renaissance, and in which 
local peculiarities and types aresostrongly marked. 
To refer, for instance, the works of Giorgione 
and of Perugino to “Italy” would be at once 
get down to an entire ignorance of the Venetian 
and the Umbrian schools. Why should the names 
of such men as those whom we have quoted be 
confounded under a title which, if now a political 
as well as a geographical expression, is that of a 
country £o rich in the genius of the present, as 
well as in the glories of the past, that ignorance 
of her several schools is ignorance of art itself. 








gt. James's Tower, Taunton. — The re- 
building of St. James’s tower is to be proceeded 
with as rapidly as possible. The old structure 
having been razed to the ground, the work of 
rearing a fac-simile of it is to be forthwith com- 
menced, 
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GOTHIC MOULDINGS.* 


WE have had no lack of books since the com- 
mencement of the Gothic revival in which the 
profiles of the mouldings which form the frame- 
work and anatomy of that great architectural 
style have been illustrated with more or less 
accuracy and completeness, either in conjuaction 
with general illustrations of the style, or occa- 
sionally in works devoted solely to the subject of 
mouldings. From most of these latter the pre- 
sent work of Mr. Sharpe differs in regard to the 
larger scale and (we shall probably be justified 
in saying) the greater accuracy with which the 
profiles are given; and from all other works in 
which mouldings are illustated, in its employ- 
ment of different colours to distinguish the dif- 
ferent periods or styles to which the mouldings 
respectively belong. In this work the author 
has, for the first time we believe, adopted in 
publication the plans long in use by him in 
drawings made for reference or for illustrations 
to lectures, and explained recently in a paper 
read by him to the Architectural Association. 
Taking the prismatic spectrum as the basis, the 
mouldings belonging to his six periods are shaded 
as follows, in regard to their date and sequence : 
Norman, black; Transitional, blue; Lancet, 
green; Geometrical, yellow; Carvilinear, red ; 
Rectilinear, crimson. Such a system is, of course, 
chiefly valuable for convenience of immediate 
reference and classification among a large number 
of drawings, and for better placing the subject 
before the eyes ofan audience ata lecture; but 
it is not without value in a book published for 
study, as the colours become identified to the 
eye with the character of the various mouldings, 
and assist the memory in referring each to its 
true date and place in the archwological sequence 
of styles. 

The first part of the present work contains 
mouldings of pier-arches, and is to be followed 
by two further parts, illustrating, respectively, 
‘ horizontal” and “vertical” mouldings. Then the 
comprehensive divisions will give an additional 
interest, to the work when complete, as farnish- 
ing matter for what a physiologist would term 
“comparative anatomy” of the mouldings used 
in these three classes of positions ; and it will 
prove useful and suggestive to the student to 
compare the forms and profiles made use of by 
means of the same period, and in the same 
buildings in their various positions. A still wider 
comparative generalisation of Gothic mouldings 
might perhaps be made, by grouping them in 
reference to the nature of the material in which 
they are cut (the soft and hard qualities of 
stone, &c.), and also with reference (in the case 
of external mouldings) to the nature of the 
district in regard to exposure to weather and 
wet. So much were the details of the earlier 
Gothic mouldings founded on common sense and 
practical considerations, that we should not be 
atall surprised to find very interesting and curious 
results and coincidences evident on the tabula- 
tion and comparison of English Gothic mouldings 
on these two systems, if any ore with plenty of 
time on his bands should think it worth while 
to undertake such a line of study. To return, 
however, to the matter in hand: the general 
type and historical development of the mould- 
ings of English Gothic have long been go far- 
nished not only to architects, but to not a few 
amateurs also (some of whom ere, indeed, among 
most industrious exponents and illustrators of 
the subject), that it would be superfinous to say 
anything here in farther elucidation of these 
topics ; and our fitter task may be to take this op- 
portunity of calling attention to and deprecating 
the comparative neglect by many living architecte 
of this durable and effective source of masonic 
expression,—the penchant for brick and, by conse- 
quence, for flat soffits, in placeof thedeep-recessed 
orders of mouldings which gave euch interest 
and vsriety to the true Gothic arch. This 
recent fashion has given rise to another varia- 
tion in architectural character in this country ; 
and so far we perhaps may speak of it with in- 
duligence, as of snything which adds another 
sentence to an architectural conversation- book, 
and widens our ideas of architectural language 
and expression; but, on comparing impartially 
the effect of such mouldings as those of the 
pier arches of Carlisle, Lichfield, Lincoln, and 
elsewhere, as given by Mr. Sharpe, with the flat 
brick soffit of the recent type of modern Gothic 





* “ The Mouldings of the Six Periods of British Archi- 
tecture, from the Conquest to the Reformation.” By 
Edmund » M.A., ¥.R.LB.A. No. I. Sixty Plates, 
ae E, & F, N, Spon, Birmingham: 8, Birbeck. 


church, we are constrained to say, “ Verily the 
old is better.” Local specialties of treatment 
may be studied here, too, as in the curious con- 
trast presented by the mouldings, on two con- 
tiguous pages, from Lichfield and Glasgow 
respectively, the latter showing a broad fillet 
and depressed roll, curiously at variance with 
the feature at the English cathedral of identical 
date (1275). It is worth notice, too, throughout 
such a collection, to observe how completely the 
recognition of the material to be dealt with is 
kept up throughont ; for even in the waving lines 
of the mouldings of the decadence, as illustrated 
so characteristically by the profiles from Beverley 
Minster given on the last page of the book, 
we still see the thorough stone treatment, tamely 
and indolently carried out, indeed, in comparison 
with that which marked the vigour of the style, 
but yet with fall appreciation of the nature of 
the substance which the workman had under 
his tool. The nearest approach, indeed, to a 
forgetfulness of the material, might be said to 
occur in some of the mouldings which mark the 
last efforts of the Transitional and the first of 
the “ Lancet” period; when hollows and pro- 
jectione, and under-cutting were for a little 
time dangerously ted in the search for 
a novelty of effect afterwards obtained through 
the new profiles of the later Lancet and the 
Geometrical styles. Westrongly and confidently 
recommend this work to the notice of students 
of architecture, those who are now busied in 
farnishing themselves with tools and materials 
for worthily carrying on their chosen profession. 
To the older students of the art, a comprehen- 
sive and well-arranged collection of Gothic 
mouldings, needs no recommendation ; its value 
and interest alike are patent to them; and some 
of us can recall, in looking at such a collection, 
the interest with which, when unfledged 
students, the real value and meaning of their, 
at first, uninteresting profiles and delineations 
became evident to us, and they became gra- 
dually looked on as objects of study of far 
greater interest, for the time, than any views or 
pictures whatsoever, which we contemned as 
gauds suitable only for the ignorant public. In 
truth, the theory that architecture is no art 
save when dressed up with the aid of pictures 
and statues, could scarcely receive better refuta- 
tion than by such a collection of the mouldings 
of the Mediwval styles (the British especially), 
suggesting sach almost endless variety in mere 
masonic expression; and, to those who can read 
their language, not without poetry and pleasant 
association of their own too. 








HOMER AND HIS GREEKS, AND THE 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Ir may be confidently affirmed that at no 
time, at least in the history of this country, was 
“education” so much and so earnestly in the 
minds of men as it now is; and the determina- 
tion within the last few days to come to some 
definite conclusion as to what to teach to every- 
body, and how to teach it, makes the subject of 
education more than ever ioteresting. It may 
perhaps serve some usefal purpose, or at least 
afford a hint or two, if we record a few facts 
specially come at in the way of artistic teaching 
and education; for we must contend that no 
system of education can be considered as perfect 
as may be, even if ever so elementary, which 
does not take the artistic element into con- 
sideration. And first, we would ask the curious 
reader to note how very different have been the 
views on the subject of education in different 

riods of the world’s history. No subject can 

more curious, and even puzzling, or more 
worthy of the study even of the most experienced. 
Take, for instance, only to glance at it, the 
system of things educational in the days of old 
Homer, when, as we are now assured, for Mr. 
Gladstone says in his book on Homer, that it is 
as good as a proved fact, there were no “ three 
Rs” at all—no “reading,” for there were no 
books to read; no “ writing,” for letters were 
not invented, and we may surely say, this being 
the state of things, no “‘arithmetic.” What a 
state to be in! An intelligent man or youth, 
therefore, in the days of Homer, must have been 
on a level with our very lowest of people ; could 
have known nothing, in our sense of the word; 
yet so far from that old heroic age being igno- 
rant, in every sense of the word, surely it could 
not have been eo; for it produced not only 
Homer himself, which was a good deal, but a 
whole people to admire him, to listen to him, to 





repeat what he said, and to really appreciate 





him. People could not read the Iliad, for it wag 
never written, only by the old poet invented, and 
then rhapsodised, and then caught up by the 
attentive ears of a listening multitade, remem. 
bered with whet payee ry ity hog { 
and then rh ised in , at 

and again t: h the whole length and breadth 
of the land which gave it birth. What wonld 
have been said at the London School Board if 
some one had to teach the “ Psalter” 
in this way, not to allow the printed book into 
the school-room, but to compel the pupils to take 
up the Psalms by ear, and so to teach each 
other—if they could? What a wonderful 

were the old Greeks! They seem to have taken 
to art, or the way to refine existence, by a sort of 
natural and necessary instinct. They could not 
help it: they seem to have acted, and moved, 
ps lived, not like ordinary people who need all 
this to be drummed into them, but as a nation of 
artists. Let it be observed that Homer, great ag 
he was, could not have stood quite alone in hig 
greatness ; for the very power and willingness to 
listen to him and remember him, implies a power 
of a high order in those who surrounded him. 
Mr. Gladstone spent seven years of leisure, 
he tells us, in writing a long and learned book 
for the sole purpose of endeavouring to bring 
into more extended notice this very Iliad of 
Homer’s, and to make it, so to speak, the “ text- 
book” of University education. He ranks the 
Homeric so highly that he considers the 
Iliad as the “ Pagan’s Bible,” and says what the 
Bible in Hebrew was to the Jew, the Iliad in 
Greek was to the Greek: indeed, and in short, 
a special Revelation to the Pagan world. More 
cannot be said about any book or any thing. 
Such was the age of Homer, and the state of 
public “education” in that age; and now 
comes a very curious thing indeed ic sontem- 
plate,—a something for the School Board to 
ponder over in their efforts to devise a system of 
education for those who now cannot or will not 
get it. 

The special object of the coming educational 
scheme is, as everybody now knows, to compel 
everybody to be educated. Nor in the 
streets is from henceforth, we hope, to be allowed 
to ran without reading ; and the object, the ulti- 
mate object, of this capacity to read is, of course, 
nothing in itself, but only a means towards an 
end. Indeed, may we not say it —Mr. Gladstone 
would most surely,—the ultimate object is, and 
must be, to put it into the power even of the 
lowest and the raggedest, to read Homer, to 
understand him—that is the expression he uses, 
—and to find a delight in him, nay, and even 
inspiration, and certainly art. 

Bat here may we not pause a moment to ask 
ourselves whether Mr. Gladstone has not to some 
extent, perhaps to a very considerable extent, 
misread his favourite book? In no one part of 
it does he seem to have got at the idea that the 
details of the Iliad were got from actual life, the 
life to be found around the author of it. Mr. 
Grote allows this to the utmost, and it seems to 
us to contain the secret of the whole matter. No 
man certainly could write the Iliad at this present 
day in the midst of London town, however clever 
and learned he might be, and that from the 
simple fact of the whole of the state and sur- 
roundings of modern London life being 80 
different from that of the old Greek life in the 
days of Homer. No man can even so much a8 
translate the book, much less write another like 
it; for the multitude of translations made year 
reget er tags only to die ont, and to be replace 
by So difficult is it to live or think in 
another age or language, even if it be in some 
sort a better one,—to go out of the present into 
the past, and think and write from thence, to 
imagine oneself in it, or to be a part of it; 
and yet is not this the object to a very great 
extent of modern modes of education? Mr. 
Gladstone says, — “I want you University 
students to enter more fully into the meaning 
and spirit of this grand old Greek,” and into the 
times in which he lived and worked; and we 
may suppose that, if there be any poor 
son of genius who shall rise up but a little above 
his fellows under the 
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tion here comes,—and 
for these few thoughts about it,—what was it in 
Homer's day which rendered the actual life aud 
surroundings of it so far worthy of record and 
artistic thonght ?—what was it that made it 
worth the trouble of so much and such earnest 
and learned study on the part of those who, in 
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this enlightened time, have devoted so many 
years to the understanding of it? In short, can 
we copy those superlative old Greeks in any 
way? Can the itan School Board get 
anything, not out of Homer, but out of the old 
Greek life, to go by, and to compel the Arabs of 
London, on a level with the Greek who could 
neither read nor write, to imitate, and learn, and 
follow? If they can do this, and it be worth the 
doing, then will these ragged and untutored 
children be in a position not a little singular; 
for might they not, in such a changed state, even 
inspire a Homer ? for it was of such that Homer 
wrote. Mr. Gladstone gives a long account of 
the old Greek games, and shows, and costume, 
and modes of life and building, and of the 
manners of the time, and calls it all “ old-world 
jig onl and seems to more than half regret that 
it has all of it passed away. Bat is there no 
portion of it that may be most usefally revived 
and imitated? for, after all, it is not to 
be forgotten that human nature is pretty 
much the same as it ever was, especially 
among the lower classes of the people. It 
might, perhaps, be an awkward thing for our 
prime minister to meet and to shake hands 
with the old Greek poet, and to enter into 
friendly chat with him, even on the subject of 
his own poem, which both would know so well. 
Homer would doubtless talk a little strangely. 
Bat a modern street gamin meeting a Greek boy 
would find no difficulty; Nature would bring 
them together, and the purposes of life would be 
found to be one and the same, Play is play all 
the world over, and play with the ancient Greek 
was art in action, living fine art, not yet drawn 
On canvas or wall surfaces, nor hewn out of 
marble, but living and in action,—art in its 
origin and as founded on nature. What did not 
the Greek do with this part of hia life’s educa- 
tion, if education it may be called; or, if not 
education, his life’s work ? Why, it covered the 
great temples with sculptured art of the very 
highest order ; it painted his houses, and made 
even the most insignificant articles of domestic 
life,—his pots, and pans, and water-jars,—things 
of art and of beauty, not to be stored up in 
museums and carefully locked up in glass cases, 
but to be put to every-day and common use. 
Seeing all day art and fine art round him, and 
in constantly moving activity, and knowing little 
or nothing of foreign inflaences, he could do no 
otherwise than copy and use the living fine art 
before him. It was worth the copying and per- 
petuating, as we all know so well; for our 
museums and collections are filled with it, and 
our schools go by it, and the art professors 
swear by it, and without it it would be very 
difficult to say where we should be, or what we 
should or could do. What would become of the 
Royal Academy without the Antique? But 
this great Antique came from games and shows! 
This it is, therefore, that leads us to the thought 
of how much in the way of a higher and a purer 
and a more natural art the London School Board 
might perhaps imitate by the taking a hint 
or two from Homer and his Greeks, and by 
taking into acoount not Homer’s writiogs merely, 
or what he said, but what he knew and re- 
corded of the times and ways in which he lived. 
Now is a good chance for a something a little 
different from the jog-trot ways of the school- 
master and “ experienced teachers.” Lot us 
exp'ain. The three Rs, of course,—reading, 
writiog, and a little arithmetic,—and in addition, 
so it ia specially pat forth, two hours a week,— 
little enough,—for “ drill,” as it is termedgi. ¢. a 
course of small soldiering after the modern 
fashion of it; indeed, boys are put through the 
same military drill and exercise as men, and a3 
though they were intended to go out and fight 
in regimental order on a small and juvenile 
scale. But why should this be? What is to be 
by compelling everybody to the stiff and 
mal ways and gait of regular soldiers? How 
much better would it be to cultivate grace and 
ease of movement, and to draw attention to the 
beauty, never to be surpassed by any artificial 
ways of natural movements and actions, actions 
and movements in which the ancient Grecks 
so much delighted, and whence they got and 
worked out their superlative art? In short, 
might not a portion of every day’s schooling, 
say among the ragged at least, be devoted to 
ion in play, to teaching games,—Greek 
games,—as practised at the Olympic Games and 
in the gymnasia. Sacred games these were 
called among the Greeks; and Mr. Gladstone 
the fine perception among the Greeks 
of the human form compelled 


them to adopt the anthropomorphic idea of it, 


: 
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and hence every great Greek game in which the 
beauty of form found expression was termed 
sacred. How could the day, then, either begin 
or end more profitably or better in these rough 
schools than by instruction in the games of the 
old Greeks, and by the practice of those athletic 
and skilled exercises which enabled the Greeks 
to not only work out their fine art beyond all 
other peoples who have anywhere been found ; 
but it made their very lives artistic. How, then, 
could we possibly do tetter than imitate the old 
Greeks by a little instruction in living art to those 
who could appreciate it so well, and all else, 
indeed, that appertains to bodily strength and 
activity and grace; and to whom mere book 
work is a painful task and a wearisome occupa- 
tion, and one of which they do not very readily 
in their circamstances see the object ? 

What a pity it is that we cannot see mora 
thoroughly and clearly into the life of the old 
Greeks, to know exactly how they were “ edu- 
cated,” when books were not; and then to com- 
pare such astate of things in any individual with 
one in the present day when books or records of 
thiogs and of the doings of others are ever; thing, 
and all important; and without a knowledge of 
which no man can haveany placeat all inthe social 
system. Batof one thing we may be quite sure, 
and it is a remark worth cogitation by those who 
are so much interested in matters educational ; 
it is, that whatever a book may contain of power- 
fal description, or scientific account and explana- 
tion of a beautiful object in nature, as a star, or 
a flower, or a mountain, or a cloud, it cannot 
possibly be better than the object itself. Who 
would not sooner go and see the “ chain of the 





Andes” than read all the fine descriptions in 
the world about them? And it is certain that 
the form and movements of the human figure are 
more impressively conveyed to the mind of a 
rough youth by the sight of such forms and such 
movements, than can be conveyed to him by all 
the books in the world. How much remains to 
be done in this way when dealing with those 
who do not take to learning, as it is called, and 
to whom books convey so little, buat whose minds 
are all alive to the interest and beauty of nataral 
objects, and who, after all perhaps, have a keener 
and a truer idea of fine form and grace and fine 
art than some of those who spend all their lives 
in reading about them ? 








THE “ MESSIAH” AND THE ALBERT 
HALL. 


Ir the question be raised, what, at the present 
time, is the noblest production of the powers of 
man, & momentary hesitation may be felt as toa 
reply. Of some of the master-pieces of human 
genius little is left but the tradition of their 
grandeur, the record of the profound effect which 
they produced upon contemporary admirers, or 
the shadow they have cast in the form of copies. 
Sach, for instance, is the case with regard to the 
Japiter of Elis, the Jano of Argos, and the 
Minerva of the Parthenon. The architecture of 
Greece or of Rome may be regarded by some as 
likely to farnish the answer to the question ; and 
the perfect grace of the Athenian temples, or the 
coloseal grandeur of the Colosseum, may utter 
from their ruins voices which have some faint 
echo of the music of the past. Add antiquity, of 
a hoary and almost unmeasored date, and the 
evidence of power, telling of gigantic resources, 
and we have some idea of the spell that hallows 
the Great Pyramid. Or we may think of the 
triamph of science when applied to the relief of 
human soffering,—a subject in which few names 
can compete with that of Jenner. The dark, 
celestial eyes of the Sistine Madonna may be 
thought to cast a reproachfal glance at those 
who should omit the name of Raffaelle from the 
Olympic contest of human genius. Faith in the 
fature, rather than experience of the present, 
might speak of a regeneration of mankind en- 
suing on the performance of all drudging 
labour by the goblin first enchained by Watt. 
The solemn tones of Homer, rolling in all 
the grandeur of remote antiquity, and all the 
familiar charm of our own boyhood, would claim 
a verdict from many. But perhaps neither any 
of these great names, nor any other of the heroes 
and giants of haman genius, has prodaced so 
stirring, so enduring, and so exalting a work as 
the “‘ Messiah” of Handel. Borrowing the words, 
with an appropriate selection that in itself is 


the inspired Hebrew poetry, the master has 
clothed them in a pathos and glory of sound that 





enchantment. The work is undying, for each 
adequate performance is the term of a new life. 
It appeals to almost any number of auditors, at 
the same moment, with a power that becomes 
greater in proportion to the increase of their 
number. Unlike some other masterworks of art, it 
demands no previous education to enable the 
auditor to realise its beauty. While it speaks to 
the musician in a language he only can under- 
stand, it has a voice for every ear, and a message 
to every heart. Not only does it charm and 
entrance, but it stirs and elevates, the soul. The 
effect of the performance is that of a solemn 
religious service, in which nothing occurs to jar 
upon any shade of intelligent opinion; and the 
auditors go forth, with minds moved and 
enkindled, fall of sense of the beautiful here, 
and of hope of the more perfect hereafter. 

Now to bring within the reach of the multi- 
tude, and that both in a physical and an 
economical sense, this glorious music ; to open a 
hall so vast that it can contain ten thousand 
auditors for the performance of the “ Messiah” 
and other oratorios, admitting visitors at prices 
grading down to the low price of a single shil- 
ling; is a work of which any country may be 
proud, This is what was done at the Royal 
Albert Hall on the 22nd ult. The same week 
witnessed the rendering of the same oratorio, 
at the Crystal Palace, by an orchestra almost 
four times as numerous as that at Ken- 
sington. Yet the latter did not suffer by 
the comparison. The acoustic properties of 
the Albert Hall, now that the velarium is ex- 
tended so as to obviate reverberation from the 
glass, were such as to invest the performance 
with aremarkablecharm. Through the vastand 











almost prophetic, from the sablimest passages of 


fairly-filled building, on that Thursday night, the 
voices of the solo'performers floated with a limpid 
purity of tone so distinct that not a note was lost. 
In the earliest airs, the singers, especially the so- 
prano and the bass, appeared somewhat oppressed 
by the sense of the unprecedented magnitude 
of the space which their notes had to traverse. 
To the effort made in consequence of this 
sense of difficulty may be attributed the some- 
what hard and shrill, though wonderfally clear, 
pitch of ‘‘ And lo the angel.” But as the per- 
formance advanced, and the singers became 
aware, whether by their own sensations or by 
the freely-expressed applause of the hearers, 
that undue effort was uncalled for, the cessa- 
tion of any strain on the vocal powers was 
evinced by the warbling sweetness of the notes. 
In “ He was despised,” Miss Palmer sank almost 
to a whisper, without failing to make that 
whisper as distinct as it was musical. The 
chorus, “ For unto us,” was encored ; most de- 
servedly, as regards the performers; but encores 
are a species of barbarism that sadly interfere 
with time and order, and ought never to be per- 
mitted when the convenience of so many persons 
depends on punctuality. On this score the only 
complaints are to be made. The conductor was 
late in commencement, and was too philosophi- 
cally indifferent to the plainly-expressed wishes 
of the audience as to the opening of the second 

art. 
: It is evident that much has to be done in 
order to provide adequaterailway accommodation. 
Ata little after eleven, the scene at the stations of 
the Metropolitan Railway amounted to a perfect 
scramble. What it was later it is easier to 
imagine than to describe. The trains become 
more iofrequent late in the day, so that when 
most accommodation is required, least is forth- 
coming. Then the pilgrimage from the station 
to the Hall, through the pelting, pitiless storm of 
the 22nd inst., involved with the majority either 
a fight for a seat in the omnibus, the expense of 
a cab, wet feet, or a combination of these three 
sources of discomfort. Underground, or at least 
under-roof, communication is indispensable. The 
large gathering that took place under such for- 
bidding circumstances is an encouragement to 
the railway company no less than to the pro- 
prietors of the Albert Hall. A liberal expendi- 
ture will be amply rewarded. Pending the con- 
struction of the subway, a special service of 
traing should be organised on great nights at the 
Maseum and Hall. 

This necessary reform once effected, it is hard 
to limit the amount of public enjoyment, and 
public benefit, that may be derived from the 
Albert Hall. The concerts at the Orystel 
Palace have attained a high and deserved name. 
In spite of the disadvantages of a building 
originally as ill designed for acoustic purposes 
as it is well possible to imagine, these fine per- 
formances have attracted a regular musical 
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Sydenham. When the advantages of the Albert 
Hall are fally known, all available spaces will 
doubtless be regularly filled. The boon to the 
great public of admitting some 2,900 anditors 
at the low price of a shilling, is immense. As 
an educational element, such a privilege is of 
the greatest valae. It places within the grasp 


of those who most need the solace of exquisite | the 


music that for ee page igen be ar not 
grudge the payment of more nm mes 
the sum. Buch an influence will work like 
leaven among the masses. To the lecture-hall, 
the school-room, the church, all honour, each 
in its place. But it is certain that attendance 
on these centres of culture is rarely, in the first 
instance, spontaneous. Noble masic, on the 
other hand, not only has its own power of culture, 
but adds that of attraction. Provide the seats, 
place them, as now, within the reach of the 
many, and they will fill of their own accord. 
The oratorios at the Albert Hall form a new and 
most attractive addition to the institutions of 
the metropolis. 








AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE OF 
EPIDEMICS. 


Ix common with many other towns, Leicester | 8mong 





is subjected to periodical outbreaks of disease of 
&@ zymotic type, and it has been observed that | 
diarrhoeal epidemics occur yearly, and at much | 
abovt the same periods within certain limits. | 
Generally, however, these attacks are preceded | 


by or accompanied with other diseases of the | 
same order,—such as small-pox, measles, or | 
scarlatina. And especially during last summer 


tions from these ts.” The worthy doctor 
ed diarvbces, tor % to wot 

known to be aced by impure water ; 

pr per bape ae yor iy sede “eng 

Leicester enjoys peculiar ideas on the causes 
of its annual diarrheal epidemics. At the time 
of a most severe attack, in the autumn of 1868, 

vestigation, reer to ‘ane omer 
for in i saying mu 
por tecter ~ arene» Sten soir Bower 
able to the diffasion of diarrhea. In answer to 
this challenge, a committee of the Local Board 
reported that the main causes of the s 1 
diarrhea mortality were the existence of open 
privy cesspits in the town, and to the fact of many 
dwellings being placed upon a damp subsoil ; 
also to the use of im water, and to domestic 
ignorance and neglect. With this resolution the 
responsible officer did not entirely agree; and 
believed that summer diarrbwa did not arise 
from zymotic causes. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved that simple heat is the cause of summer 
diarrhea in this country, and in the strong and 
robust it yields easily to treatment and diet, 
and that in the children it rans a different and a 
longer course, and the weak succumb. 

In this same report, “It is not denied for a 
moment when diarrbcea prevails extensively 
adults and persons of mature age, as 
well as children, that it probably does arise in 
many instauces from sanitary defects ; but that 
is not the case in Leicester.” And, pray, why 
not the case in Leicester? Whence this immu- 
nity to a specific cause that, it is admitted, may 
exist elsewhere, and yet not here ? 

There has been more than enoagh of fencing 
the question on the part of the authorities of 


and autumn the inhabitants suffered severely | Leicester; and it is high time for the people to 


from a double attack of diarrhoea and scarlatina. | 

At the period of greatest severity, it was 
stated in the local papers that as many as one) 
thousand cases of scarlatina were at that time | 


under treatment. Be this, however, as it may, 


the Registrar-General shows in his return that | 
this combined epidemic swept off nearly 500 of | 
the inhabitants during its continuance of from | 
four to five months; and it is remarked that. 
those deaths were chiefly confined to the in- 

fantile population. Believing that an inquiry | 
into the probable causes of these annual attacks, | 
or, however, the causes tending to render the | 
people more susceptible to the influence of 
disease, would, if properly applied, result in| 
advantage, not alone to Leicester, but likewise | 
to other towns somewhat similarly situated, Mr. 

Weaver, C.E., has carefully investigated the 
subject, and has just now published the result of | 
his inquiries, the pith of which he desires to have 

known.* it is Mr. Weaver, therefore, who here | 
speaks. 

For the yearly epidemics referred to, various 
causes have been assigned, none of which, how- 
ever, appear to us satisfactory. For instance, 
in respect to zymotic complaints generally, the 
late Medical Officer of Health of Leicester, in his 
annual report for 1866, states :— 

‘A plentiful supply of pure water is one of the sanitary 
measures most required in the prevention of cholera, as 
well as in all other zymotic diseases ; and the attention of 
our leading medical authorities, particularly in the metro- 

lis, has been directed to this subject ; and it is proved 

them that, according to the purity or impurity of the 
water has been to s great extent the amount of disease.” 

** In Leicester the supply of water by the Waterworks 
Company is both ample and pure.” 

We may here pause to remark that, so far as 
the first part of this question is concerned, 
we heartily agree with the reporter; but as to 
the second part, we are entirely at variance 
with him, and affirm that the alleged supply is 
neither ‘ample nor pure, as will be presently 
shown. The present medical officer of health, 
in his report of 1867—an exceptionally favour- 
able year, alluding to the few deaths from 
fever, states : —“‘ Forty deaths from fever in a 
population of 88,500 inhabitants, speaks volumes 
as to the success which has attended the sewer- 
age of the town and the attention which is 
always being paid to its sanitary condition; and 
po Aye ee ee to the 
supply of pwre water supplied to many houses.” 
After referring to the wells of the Aion i 
liable to contamination by leaky drains and privy 
cesspools, he proceeds :—“ For it is now well un- 
derstood that both typhoid fever and cholera are 
propagated as much from impure water con- 
taminated by fcocal matter, and containing the 
germs of these diseases, as from aérial emana- 





* “A Sanitary into the Probable Causes 
ak Epidemics pag a Mr) as observed at Leicester” 
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grapple with the cause of these yearly epidemics 
that affect the whole , and sweep off 
hundreds of its infants to very premature graves. 
A paltry saving of a couple of thousand pounds 

borough rates is no palliation for the 
suffering and sorrow developed in thousands of 
homes. Those who are responsible for the health 
and government of this town have a terrible 
responsibility resting upon them in respect of 
these outbreaks, and for their laches in not 
stamping out, or at least ameliorating, the con- 
ditions essential for their prevalence. 

Nay, it is perhaps criminal as concerns the 
suffering and unnecessary deaths of the people 
under their government, and uncommercial as 
regards the pecuniary aspect; for where can be 
the gain in a yearly moiety of surplus profits 
from the Waterworks Company, amounting to 
about 2,0001., when there is a direct money loss 
to the community at large of at least ten times 
this sum, from the i funeral and 
medicinal 

Long consideration and patient research into 
the subject of this pamphlet prove that the yearly 
attacks are due to causes that will be presently 
mentioned, and that such attacks are prevent- 
ible. When having pointed out the same, it will 
remain for the people of Leicester, and inde- 
pendently, to continue more minately and follow 
oP the investigations here broadly condacted 

y as. 

During the annual diarrheal attack of 1869, 
in one week there were thirty-one deaths from 
this complaint; and it is observed that all were 
under medical treatment, excepting two attended 
by a medical botanist. Out of these thirty-one 
cases, twenty-four of the houses were supplied 
with water from the waterworks taps, and the 
remaining seven cases were supplied from wells. 
It is estimated that about one-third of the popu- 
lation are supplied from surface wells; the water 
of a great many is of doubtfal quality, whilst 
some are notoriously bad. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, it is remarkable there were comparatively 
so few deaths the consumers of well- 
waters. This is but one instance out of many. 
Observation shows that the prevalence of diseases 
vary as the rainfall; some, like diarrhwa, abating 
with heavy rains, whilst fevers become inten- 
sified, chemical examination of the 
public water supply reveals the fact of its 
varying quality. 

These and other facts being noted, it became 
necessary to look a little more closely into the 
antecedents of the water that is supplied to the 
people of Leicester, and to determine the grounds 
of varying quality, and the source of organic 
and sewage pollution, 

The reservoir, with an area of about 80 acres, 
and gathering grounds comprising some 2,700 
acres of cultivated country, and over which are 
spread numerous villages, is situated at Thorn- 
ton, about ten miles to the west of Leicester. 








Two small streams, known as the Markfield and 
reservoir, these con. 


reservoir. A few 
the rising slope of the hill, is the church and 
v of Thornton, where are many hun- 
dreds of interments; no doubt its 
following the Jaw of gravitation, descends to 
reservoir beneath, as likewise do the contents of 
the foul open sewer running by the east wall of 
the churchyard. 

These little streams, and their smaller feeders, 
ran at the bases of several other ° 
as Stanton-under-Bardon, Shaw Lane, and the 
considerable villages of Markfield (whose popu- 
lation numbers more than 1,000 persons in this 
latter village alone) ; presumably much of the 
sewage and gra drainage of these insani- 
tary places descends into the brooks, Nay, no 
doubt exists, for we have direct evidence in some 
instances that the sources of some of the feeders 


notably in the case of Markfield, as we bear 
witness. Likewise on the banks of the brooks 
the often loathsome drainage of farmyards and 

, with their attendant necessaries, runs 
directly into the streams. 

The various forms of zymotic disease in these 
villages are typhus, enteric, and scarlatina, 
SG be peresantah youldopte, Sie gebtesl coment 
to be t residents. tary 
arrangements are not good ; the water derived 
from surface wells sunk in their midst, is, at 

ly charged 


3 


We entered a house at Stanton, and inquired 
for the mother of the family, and were informed 
that she died some time ago; farther inquiry 
elicited her death was due to typhoid fever. On 
looking at some of a ee in — 

lass it was perceived to be charged with sewage, 
f ry: the evidence 
animal and 


soap- : 
It would be no very bold statement to 
that this family cannot long imbibe this 
without incurring the same penalty 
the mother. Were any 
himself as to administer a dose of strychnine 
ee ee can 

ion of the law of this Jand), con- 
siderable agitation would doubtless be created 
throughout the country; every paper would 
chronicle the details, and the culprit in due 
course suffer for his misdeeds. Now the results 
to the family we conceive to be much about the 
same in either case, w nine oF 
sewage be taken; it is true that the first may 
act more sharply, although it is equally correct 
that the effects of the second are at times quite 


as rapid. 

Ask at any village in England if they have good 
water, and yon will be invariably answered, 
“There is none better to be found, sir.” Hint 
at any doubts you may have, when you are met 
with a smile of incredulity. Let a hamlet lose & 
score or two of its people from typhoid or 
enteric, and see with what ind 
the remainder continue to drink of the 
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thrown to the rear of the 
pesemnaye Ieee ree downwards 
by the daily slops and occasional rains until was 
reached the water-bearing stratum beneath but & 
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few , from which the village wells are sup- 
p’ And this is another of the places from 
which Leicester derives a portion of its water- 


supply. 

The public water-supply’ of Leicester being 
found of late years inadequate to the require- 
ments of the people, another reservoir has just 
been constructed near to Bradgate Park, about 
six miles from the town. as it may 


Strange 
appear, nevertheless the fact remains that no | poisoning 


present provision oe and whole- 
some water; there is analogous origin, quality, 
and tanpurity ta the Grsinage of vikeges on 
rhe Royal Seni 

itary Commissioners, in their 
report recently issued, state in reference to 
water-supply and disease :—‘ Were an extensive 
analysis of water for domestic use to take place, 
there is no doubt that many sources now but 


many districts would be fully accounted for ; for 
this and other purposes it seems eminently desir- 
able.” We concur heartily in this suggestion, 
having known very many instances where disease 
has been clearly traced to the unsuspected use 
of pane ce hens cs 

@ whole of the sewerage system, both 
ancient and modern, being closely connected 
and ramifying in every direction (in the case of 
the former sometimes in localities where this 
is little suspected), it will be readily under- 
stood that the sewer gases flow to every part of 
the town with great facility; and it must be 
known that the sewers of Leicester generate a 
vast quantity of gas, primarily due to the de- 
fective condition of many of them and their flat 
gradients, whereby the flow of sewage is re- 
tarded, and considerable quantities of the sus- 
pended organic matter gradually become at- 
tached to the sides and inverts of the sewers, 
slowly them. This mat ~ decom- 
posing, fills the subterranean passag. ith gas 
and volatile organic bases, and be it understood 
that this gas flows in a direction opposite to that 
in which the aqueous sewage is travelling; so 
when the sewage descends the gasascends. By 
this law excretal and other sewage matter,—at 
least, the volatile portion of it, and it is nearly 
all volatile at some period,—may be conveniently 
transmitted to any portion of a town, no 
matter how distant from the place of original 
conveyance to the sewers, nor whether at a con- 
siderable elevation or lying in a valley ; because 
the gas will ascend to the elevated positions, 
and the fluid descend into the hollows. This 
being understood, it follows that great necessity 
is implied for due ventilation of these sewers ; 
so that the gaseous products of decomposition 
may be conveyed away to the external air as 
rapidly as possible; and to render them yet 
more perfect there should even be provision for 

ing in fresh air at the lower positions. 

In the absence of ventilation, zymotic disease 
and epidemics are through a town, be- 
cause the complaint once introduced, the natural 
evacuations of the afflicted pass into the sewers, 
conveying great numbers of germs, and as the 
mode in which the aqueous and gaseous sewage 
is distributed has been already discussed, it will 
be at once perceived that the seeds and germs 
of epidemics are disseminated in a similar 
manner. Having reasoned thus far, it is neces- 
sary to inquire into the provisions made for 
effective ventilation of the Leicester sewers. In 
the aggregate there are a great number of 
ventilators scattered over the 
town; most efficient many of them undoubtedly 
are. We can, indeed, conceive nothing better 
for the intended purpose than the tall chimneys 
of manufactories; these perform excellent duty in 


the particular sewers to which they are attached, | respect 


and those manufacturers and others granting the 
use of their stacks for ventilation are conferring 
@ much greater benefit upon the locality than so 
simple an action would appear to convey. On 
the other hund, there are whole districts without 
any ventilation whatever, other than that finding 
& vent into the houses of the people, and similar 
extraneous and improper modes. It would be 
invidious to mention localities ; still it is notorious 
there are districts in Leicester wherein the recent 
epidemic of scarlatina was most persistent, and 
families were swept off. The causes we have 
already treated upon, and need not repeat; it 


will suffice when we say that these afflictions | great 


were due to impure water, and impure air from 
the plentiful escape of deleterious sewage gas 
into the houses, and of this we have no earthly 
doubt. But who isto blame? For to attribute 
these deaths to the act of God we conceive to be 





about as wicked and improper as to attribute to 
Him the doings of the drunkard or thief. 

The wholesale daily discharge of large volumes 
of sewage into a slow and ish stream neces- 
sarily results in ruining the river, of which any 
one whose olfactory organs are sufficiently forti- 
fied may be easily convinced by walking for a 
mile or two along its course, particularly a month 
or two hence. The effect of this wholesale 

is very serious upon the health of 
those who unfortunately dwell near to the river, 
and in the numerous villages and hamlets adja- 
cent. No doubt this relic of barbarism has 
nearly ran its final course, and we need not 
dwell — Geen only add, that the Leicester 
process for treating sewage is the worst in every 
respect, whether of cost or results, of a con- 
siderable number investigated by us. We clearly 
admit the existence of other causes of epidemics, 
such as dwellings erected upon made ground; 
this ground containing more or less 
thrown in with the soil and débris to fill up the 
hollows. Another cause must be mentioned, 
not confined to any particular class or division 
of the people, and therefore more general in ite 
action; it is one to which little importance is 
usually attached, we think erroneously. It is 
the adulteration of food, both liquid and solid, 
particularly the former, which practice is some- 
what extensive. Of course, epidemics are not 
caused by sophisticated food; but the more 
delicate children and weaker adalts are thereby 
rendered more susceptible to their influence, and 
likewise the tone of the general health of the 
population is correspondingly lowered. Indeed, 
that isolated cases of zymotic attacks do occur 





through the agency of adulteration there can be 
no donbt ; we have noted several such instances. 
Bat, after all, this turns upon the primary ques- 
tion discussed in this paper; what has been 
described is but adulteration upon a grand scale. 
Impure water, impure air, and impure food are 
very synonymous terms, and often,—too often, 
indeed,—arise out of each other. The whole 
may be well included in one word, and that is 
“ adulteration.” Mr. Weaver has done a good 
work, 





THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


As not one brick has yet been laid of the new 
Law Courts, it may not, perhaps, be even now 
too late to reiterate a protest against the great 
central vaulted hall which is part of the design, 
and which if executed will, I believe, be the 
greatest architectural mistake perpetrated in our 
days. 

Tn the first place, it is not Gothic in any true 
sense of the term. No Gothio hall, on anything 
like the same scale, and applied to civil purposes, 
was ever vaulted during the Middle Ages in any 





part of Europe. §o far, at least, as my know- 
ledge extends, this is absolutely true. Churches 
were vaulted, no doubt, but they always stood 
free, and the thickness of wall and the depth of 
buttress necessary to sustain the vault were 
in no sense inconvenient, while they improved 
most materially the architectural effect. The 
case, however, is widely different when the 
vaulted apartment is stuck dewn in the centre 
of a number of offices where every inch of 
space is valuable, and where the building cannot 
be seen from the ontside. Had an architect 
been employed to design these courts in the 
thirteenth century, he would most probably have 
occupied the central space by an open court— 
perhaps he might have provided a cloister round 
it;—bat our hardy forefathers would hardly 
have asked for even this. Could we call up a 
real Gothic architect from his grave, he cer- 
tainly would have roofed this court over, out of 
to the more delicate constitutions and 
effeminate habits of the present day; but as 
certainly he would have done it so as to obstruct 
the light and the free circulation of air to the 
smallest possible extent. An imperforate, 
gloomy, solid vault is the very last expedient 
that could have occurred to his mind. 

A second objection is the intolerable amount of 
inconvenience this vault entails on other parts of 
the building. Where you have vaults of this 
extent, you must have buttresses; and where 
buttresses, unless the building stands free, you 
must have small courts between them. In the 
plans adopted and published, 1868 and 1869, the 
hall was surrounded by twenty-six smal! 
courts, 10 ft. wide by 20 ft. in length and 40 ft. 
deep. Into these the consultation-rooms, refresh- 
ment-room, and other offices looked, with a blank 
wall in front of them towering some 60 ft. higher. 








In the plans now adopted, but to which the 


public have not access, it is understood, the worst 
features of these courts have been “ amelio- 
rated.” But the fact cannot be got over, that a 
great building like this, in the centre of the City 
of London, honeycombed with small court, 
must be inconvenient, expensive, and most un- 
wholesome. Had the building been erected as 
proposed in 1868, I believe the Sanitary Com- 
missioners would have ordered the hall to be 
pulled down again at whatever cost; and if the 
vault is to remain, I do not see how the present 
one can be much better. Bat so few people can 
realise what is only shown in a plan, and of these 
so few will take the trouble to do so, that no one 
seems to be aware of what is about to be perpe- 


A third objection is the expense. When it 
was my business to do so, I took considerable 
pains to try and realise what additional expense 
was entailed by this vault. It is very difficult 
to do go, and could not be done accurately without 
taking the quantities out from a set of drawings 
from which the vault was omitted. But taking 
the expense of the vault itself, the extra thick- 
ness of the walls, the buttresses, the loss of 
space, the lining the walls of the twenty-six 
small courts with stone or tiles, and other 
incidental expenses, I calculated that the extra 
expenses entailed by this inconvenient ana- 
chronism was something between 50,0001. and 
100,0007. 

I got a glance the other day at the present 
design for the Strand front of the new buildings, 
It contains a good deal of beautiful detail, as waa 
sure to be the case from a master of Gothic detail 
such as Mr. Street undoubtedly is. Bat I have 
no hesitation in saying it is the meanest design 
for the principal front of so important and pre- 
tentious a building which has been proposed in 
our day. The excuse for this, no doubt, is that 
the expense of the whole has been so cut down 
that there are no funds available for a larger or 
more imposing fagade. Exactly so; but if Mr. 
Street insists on wasting 50,0001. to 100,000/. on 
a useless internal vault, he has no reason to com- 
plain that he has not fands enough to dignify 
hia external fronts. 

The truth of the matter is, nobody wants this 
vault except Mr. Street. The public do not 
want it, as the hall is not to bea thoroughfare, 
and few consequently will see it, and the 
few who are there on business will have some- 
thing else to think of. On the other hand, every 
one will see the Strand front, and it will be either 
an ornament or a disfigurement to our metropolis. 
The lawyers do not want the vault. They want 
light and air above all things. They do not 
want to be stifled in dark, close consultation. 
rooms, nor to breathe the pestilential air of a 
deep, dank well-hole when taking a slight 
refreshment. The Treasury do not want it, for 
they do not want to spend more money than 
they can help. But notwithstanding all this, it 
probably will be execated. Mr. Street is not 
only a man of great ability, bat he has a very 
strong will of his own, and unless some one as 
clever and as strong as himself, and in Parliament 
or some position to command attention, will take 
it up, he will certainly force his crotchet on his 
unwilling clients in spite of their wishes or 
interests. When it is too late to remedy it, every 
one will, no doubt, be clever enough to discover 
the enormous blunder that has been committed. 
But this will be but a very small consolation to 
ourselves, and still less to all future generations 
of lawyers, who will live to mourn over the 
ignorance and apathy of the men of the nine- 
teenth century who allowed such an absurdity 
to be perpetrated. Jas, Fercusson. 








THE CITY TERMINUS OF THE METRO. 
POLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY. 


Tus, the most important station of the Dis- 
trict Company, is to be formally opened to-day 
(July 1st), and a large number of distinguished 
persons have, we understand, accepted invita- 
tions to be present at the ceremony. The ex- 
tension will be opened for public traffic on Mon- 
day next. Other works of importance have also 
been so far completed as to admit of their being 
opened for business from to-day, when the 
metropolitan district commences to ran their 
own "Teseotetioas and carriages, under such 
arrangements with the Metropolitan Company 
aa will obviate any inconvenience to passengers 
using the lines. The works to be opened to-day 
are the extension of the line from Blackfriars to 
the Mansion House Station, concerning which we 





gave come details in last week's Builder, and upon 
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which we need not here dilate. The other 
works to be opened include the enlarged station 
at South Kensington, at which the public will 
have hereafter nearly three times the space and 
accommodation that they have hitherto enjoyed. 
This has been an arduous undertaking from the 
massive size and the extreme hardness of the 
station wall, of brickwork and concrete, that had 
to be removed. The obdurate mass was dis- 
integrated by blasting and the use of steel 
chisels. With wiee forethought, Mr. Fowler, 
C.E., engineer-in-chief of the line, had originally 
designed this station with a view to its future 
enlargement, which has greatly facilitated opera- 
tions and kept down the cost of the additional 
provision. Another important work has been 
pushed forward to completion in time for opening 
to-day, in the line to connect the Kensington 
High-street station with the station at Addison- 
road, and to form a junction in that locality with 
the West London line. 
It may be interesting, in anticipation of the 
ceremonial of to-day, to note the dates and 
stages by which this unique system of railway 
communication has been developed. The germs 
of the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District 
system are to be found in a project which came 
into existence as the North Metropolitan Com- 
pany, which obtained an Act in 1853. In 1854 
the Metropolitan Company obtained their first 
Act: since that year the Acts that have 
been obtained by the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, with its associated lines, and by the 
Metropolitan District Company, are to be 
numbered by dozens, under which the fol- 
lowing communications, constituting so much 
of the “inner circle” as has been constructed 
up to this time, have, with their outer offshoots, 
been made and opened. The first portion of the 
Metropolitan‘line, from Farringdon-road to the 
Great Western Station, about four miles in 
length, was opened on the 10th of January, 
1863. The Hammersmith and City line, of a 
little over three miles, followed in 1864. Then 
came the eastern extension from Farringdon- 
road to Moorgate-street, about one mile, opened 
in 1865. From this date an interval of three 
years elapsed without further additions, but in 
1868 large additions were made to the system. 
These include the opening of the Metropolitan 
and St. John’s Wood, the western extension to 
Gloucester-road, Brompton, each of about two 
miles and a half; and, in the same year, the first 
section opened of the Metropolitan District line, 
from .Brompton to Westminster Bridge, also 
about two miles and a half in length. This 
important extension was opened on the day 
before Christmas, 1868. The south junction, 
between the District and West London lines, about 
two milesand three-quarters in length, was opened 
in the following year; the extension, of about 
® mile, carried under the Victoria Embankment 
between Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges, 
was opened in May, 1870; and now the final 
extension is to be opened, from which an increase 
in traffic may be expected out of all proportion 
to its length. The additions to the receipts of 
the company from the opening of the Mansion 
House Station will, we have no doubt, be geo- 
metrical rather than arithmetical, in that it will 
as a point of departure command a large trafiic, 
and will also, as a convenient and attractive 
destination, greatly increase the takings at all 
the stations on the route. 








THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE. 


From the tenth report of the College in Great 
Ormond-street, it appears that of the proposed 
new buildings, the six class-rooms are ready. 
These rooms are built on the ground in rear of 
the College,—two on the east side, and two on 
the west, each room measuring in the clear 30 ft. 
by 23 ft., including corridor so arranged as to be 
@ portion of the room: the height is 12 ft., and 
they are lighted by a 12-ft. span skylight. 

The north-west corner, being an oval-shaped 
room in plan, measures 37 ft. by 30 ft., with 
three large recesses and small dressing-room 
attached : the height is 12 fc., ard the room is 
lighted by a Gothic-shaped light, oval in plan, 
rising to the height of 7 ft. from all, and 
measuring 23 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft. over, supported 

by eight Gothic ribs, 9 ft. high, standing in 
Bath stone corbels left for carving. The north- 
east corner is filled in with a quadrant-shaped 
room, measuring 35 ft. by 22 ft., inclading 
corridor as before, with one large recees and 
three smaller; is 12 ft. high, and lighted by a 
very high-pitched glass roof, 


The class-rooms are planned so as to leave & 
space in the centre 69 ft. by 29 ft., with circular 
end for museum, and large room over, measuring 
75 fc. by 30 ft., and 35 ft. high, supported on 
inner walls of class-rooms; with 6-ft. gallery 
round museum and over corridor. 

The new class-rooms have cost about 2,4001. 
irrespective of gas or fittings, and are 
with debentures to the amount of 6001. in conse- 
quence of the subscriptions falling short by that 





amount. é 
The amount required to finish the museun: is 


between 5001. and 6001. The committee propose 
to complete this portion of the design as soon as 
the necessary funds are either in hand or are 
promised. A farther sum of 1,500l. will be re- 
quired to erect the large hall and complete the 
building. 

The number of new students who entered the 
College in the October term of last year was 144. 
Nearly two-thirds of the students are engaged in 
handicraft. In the Adult School the clerks 
number one in every ten students. 5,411 mem- 
bers have joined the College since ita opening in 
October, 1854. There were 542 members at- 
tending classes during the past year. 

The College, it is believed, will be self- 
supporting when freed from its temporary in- 
cumbrances. Help should be given. 








TRAMWAYS FOR LONDON. 


THE promoters of Tramway Bills, until recently, 
had a good time in the current session of Par- 
liament, many large and important concessions 
having been granted to Tramway Companies, 
by the House of Commons especially. Amongst 
these are the Paddington, St. John’s-wood, and 
Holborn street lines, of seven miles; the West 
London of seven miles ; the London street (Ken- 
sington, &c.), nine miles; London street Exien- 
sions, three other Bills, twenty-three miles; 
with Bills of the Metropolitan, the North Metro- 
politan, the Pimlico, Peckham, and Greenwich, 
and other companies, to whom powers have been 
given, by the Commons, to construct nearly 130 
miles cf tramway in London and its suburbs. 
In addition to these lines there are about twelve 
miles of tramways already open, and more than 
thirty miles to add to these that are authorised 
and partly constructed. When all the schemes 
already authorised have been carried into effect, 
users of the tramway cars, as well as users 
otherwise of the streets of London, will have 
very fall means of judging of the value of the 
tramway system, and of its compatibility with 
other kinds of street traffic. Although so many 
important Bills have passed the Commons, 
everything is not quite couleur de rose with 
the promoters,— there are flies in the 
ointment. It may not be much of a blow 
or discouragement that the Metropolitan Street 
Company are not to be permitted to take up or 
let down passengers on Westminster Bridge, or 
that they must turn round to the Embankment 
short of the Clock Tower, and be debarred from 
passing New Palace Yard, or crossing the 
approaches to the House. It is true that it 
detracts from the prospects of traffic that there 
must be a break in the tramway communication 
between the Sanctuary and Bridge-street, Weat- 
minster, and that the cars must not emerge from 
the end of Whitehall-place into the thoroughfare 
opposite the Admiralty. These, however, are not 
the chief causes of disquietude, but rather the 
disposition on the part of the Legislature to 
subject the tramway companies to the liability 
of having their powers and privileges cut off 
summarily, by the lifting of the tramways, on 
certain representations and findings. Mr. Dent’s 
committees passed the London Street Tramway 
(Extension, &c.) Bill, which includes, among 
many sections, one of above six miles in leagth 
from Shepherd’s Bush by Uxbridge-road, Oxford- 
street, and Holborn, to Newgate-street. The 
committee, however, seemed to have a misgiving 
in sanctioning this project, and proposed a 
clause to the effect that the tramway should be 
removed at once, if adequately proved to be a 
nuisance. On the remonstrance of the promoters, 
we believe, the clause was withdrawn, on the 
understanding that they would give a clause in the 
Lords. The Metropolitan Street Company got 
their Westminster, &c., Bill in the Commons 


loaded with the condition that the First Com- 
missioner of Works may order the removal of 
the tramway on the expiration of forty 
after notice of removal has been laid on 
table of the House. 


days 
the 





The impression is rightly gaining ground that 





Parliament is going too fast and too far in sano. 
tioning tramways so freely and extensively as the 
Houses are doing. There can be little doubt that 
a reaction will set in, not against the tramways, 
but against the manner in which they are intro. 
duced, held, and conducted. The principles 
recommended by the vestry of St. George, 
Hanover-square, are certain to grow in public 
favour, namely, that concerning tramways the 
following things are desirable:—1. Their con. 
straction upon one broad, uniform, and compre. 
hensive design, adapted to the wants of the 
whole metropolis. 2. Their correspondence in 
working. 3. The control of the streets and 
street traffic in the hands of the public autho. 
rities. 4. The whole pecuniary profit to the 
ratepayers. The tramways are in great favour 
at present; the reaction will come when the 
streets have to be taken up, in two or three years, 
for the renewal of the wooden sleepers, which 
are of very poor quality, and not creosoted or 
otherwise treated for preservation, upon which 
the rails are laid. A weak point in the tram. 
ways, as hitherto constructed, is that they are 
much farther removed than even the railways 
from being worthy of the designation “ perma- 
nent way.” In a few years there will be a 
necessity for constant repairs, that will greatly 
imperil the success of the tramway system, and 
this point, above all others, demands the atten. 
tion of tramway promoters, if they desire to 
escape an outcry in the future, in which users of 
the public thoroughfares, ““ frontagers,” and the 
local authorities will be of one accord. 








LONDON STREET AND RAILWAY 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


In the House of Commons, on the 22nd ult., 
Mr. Raikes asked the hon. member for Bath 
whether the proposal for the expenditure of 
200,0001. on the new street from Tottenbam-court- 
road to St. Martin’s-place, now intended to be 
made under the provisions of a Bill at present 
before Parliament, had been entertained by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; whether eminent 
contractora had not expressed their willingness 
to make this new street free of cost ; and whether 
the Metropolitan Board of Works seriously con- 
templated so large an outlay of money to be 
obtained from the ratepayers of London under 
these circamstances. 

Sir W. Tite said that the proposal had been 
entertained by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
They had never had an offer to make the street 
for nothing. In 1864 an Act passed for joining 
the southern and northern railways each with 
the other. Four years elapsed and nothing 
came of it. The Metropolitan Board were then 
asked to take the matter up by the persons con- 
cerned ; and about the same time a proposal 
was made to them to construct a new railway 
something on the old plan. In 1870 a farther 
project arose, and an application was made to 
the Metropolitan Board by a Mr. George 
Elliott, who had something to do with the 
former railways, and who said that he could 
bring forward contractors who would take 
the whole matter in hand. The Board paid 
every attention to the application of Mr. Elliott, 
who became bankrupt in the meantime; and the 
names he had given were inquired into, the result 
being that the Board were advised to have 
nothing to do with them. Other parties who had 
promoted the Bill again applied to the Board, 
who had since ascertained that the street would 
cost half a million of money. When, therefore, 
the promoters of the railways, which would work 
under the street, offered to complete this impor- 
tant project for 200,0001., the Board accepted the 
offer. ' 

Mr. Peek asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention had been called to 
the leaky state of many of the railway bridges 
spanning the public thoroughfares of the metro- 
polis, and the consequent inconvenience to people 
passing under them ; and, if so, whether he pro- 
posed adopting any measures to compel compa- 
nies to keep their lines in proper order. 

Mr. OC. Fortescue said the Board of Trade had 
no authority to attend to the leaky state of rail- 
way bridges. 








Closed Churchyards as Recreation 
Grounds.—The parish chorchyard at Mile-end 
Old Town is opened as a public recreation 
ground, under certain regulations for the preser- 
vation of order. 
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IPHOVEN CHURCH, NEAR NUREMBERG. 
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External Staircase. 








vee - - at top, and leads simply to a hagi , if it may 
IPHOVEN CHURCH, NEAR NUREMBERG. } 2° parton Pra Pap vedo gt clhiaer: 
On the high road from Wiirzburg to Niirem- | and looking into the chancel by a grated opening ; 
berg, about fifteen miles from the former place,| but what is so peculiar is the fact that this 
stands the little town of Iphoven. It is prettily | opening does not point in the direction of the 
situated upon a small stream, which is one of/ altar; nor is it possible, when looking through 


Wheeler & Company will occupy one of the shops 
in Queen Victoria-street, 
| The shop-fronts have been designed, and are 
| being carried out in keeping with the rest of the 
| building. The whole of the upper part is so 
| arranged that no internal divisions are necessary, 


the tributaries of the Main, and is in a district 
quite unknown to the English tourist; yet it 
offers many attractions to the painter or architect, 


as it possesses many interesting old buildings, | 


and the wall and gates are quite perfect; in 
fact, the place seems to have been little altered 
since the sixteenth century. 

Iphoven contains three churches, one of which, 
the Pfarr {or parish) church, is a building of 
considerable size and architectural merit. It 
consists of a nave and aisles under one roof 
(called in German a “hallenbau”), vaulted, 


it, to see anything but the opposite wall of the and yet that each floor can be sub-divided as 
choir. What was the original use of this sin- may be found most convenient ; the outer walls 
gular structure is not known, nor even suggested. being tied in and the floors carried upon strong 


We will illustrate the second staircase on 
another occasion. 








“MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS :” 
LONDON. 





One of the most important sites in the new 
| Queen Victoria-street, and, indeed, in the City of 


and supported by five very tall and slender| London, is now being covered by Mr. James | 


columns on either side. There is a long chancel, | Wheeler, of the firm of Wheeler & Co., glovers, 
with a three-sided apse and a lofty tower at the|in the Poultry. The ground is fan-shaped, 
east end of the north aisle of the nave. The terminating in a very acute angle at the inter- 
whole building seems to be of abont the same section of the two streets; the frontage in 
date,—the close of the fourteenth century,— the Poultry is 57 ft., and in Queen Vicioria- 
though some parts are perhaps works of the street 96 ft. The lease was purchased of the 
succeeding century. The most interesting por- Metropolitan Board of Works by Mr. Wheeler at 


tions of this church are two singular stair- the eale in 1870, the rental being very large. 


cases, of one of which we give an illustration. 


| The building, which is now nearly roofed in, 


This is attached to the east side of the tower, to | consists of fireproof sub-basement for wine- 
the lower story of which it has access. We vaults, basement, ground and four upper floors. 
should mention that the lower or basement story | The ground-floor is laid out for six shops, three 


of the tower is used as a sacristy, and is prettily 


| of which are let to Mr. Felix Deroy, bootmaker ; 


vaulted. What is, however, most singular, is| Messrs. E. & 8. Watson, watchmakers; and 
the fact that this staircase has no outlet at the | Messrs. Mappin & Webb, silversmiths. Mesars. 


|wrought - iron girders, with columns and 
| stancheons to support them. 

All the ironwork and fireproof flooring in the 
basement and elsewhere has been supplied by 
Messrs. Moreland & Son, of Old-street, St. Luke’s. 
Access to the upper floors is obtained from Queen 
Victoria-street by means of a large private 
entrance, having an inner hall and handsome 
stone staircase. 

The style of the building is Gothic, freely 
treated. It forms a striking contrast to the 
severe Classical examples which stand in its 
immediate proximity, viz., the Union Bank, the 
Mansion House, the Exchange, and the Bank of 
England ; all of which are of bold outline, and 
of large proportions. As seen in our view, the 
angle has been treated artistically, the sky-line 
being broken by a circular tower and spire, 
which, from its position, will always be a very 
prominent feature. . 

Messrs. John & John Belcher are the archi- 
tects; Messrs. Jackson & Shaw are the con- 
tractors ; the clerk of the works is Mr. Jame® 
Barnes; and the carving bas been artistically 
carried out by Mr, J. W. Seale. 
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THE RESTORATION OF WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL,* 


Tue Rey. C. Bourget has put into the form of 
a pamphlet some remarks made by him, and pre- 
viously published in the Worcester Herald, on the 
subject of the proposed restoration of Worcester 
Cathedral. Mr. Boatell’s remarks are well 
worthy of considera‘ion, and, indeed, there is 
reason to believe they have already been for- 
mally taken into consideration by the Cathedral 
Restoration Committee, to whom they were re- 
ferred by the Dean. 

The primary object of the writer appears to 
be to urge such a plan for fitting up the build. 
ing a8 may render the restored cathedral avail- 
able for public worship under the most advan- 
tageous conditions. In the development of this 
object Mr. Boutell meets the arguments of those 
who would dispute the worthiness of our cathe. 
drals on the ground of their failing in present 
practical utility, and fairly disposes of them. 
Worcester Cathedral is shown to possess not 
only sufficient but pre-eminent qualifications for 
providing for the accommodation of a “ great 
cathedral congregation ;” and all that is asked 
is that those qualifications should be used 
aright. 

As to the restoration of the effigies, Mr. Boutell 
rightly says,— 

“*T appeal to you, Very Reverend Sir, to have the dust 
and the dirt carefully washed away; buat I pray you 
positively to forbid even the semblance of any ‘ restora- 
tion,’ If a new effigy of King John be required, let a 
new effigy be made; but, at the same time, let the old one 
remain the old one,” 

The restoration of a statue involves very 
different principles and considerations from 
those involved in the restoration of an edifice. 








BUILDINGS FOR MUSIC.—NO ECHO! 


Sir,—Your correspondent, “A Subscriber,” 
whose letter appears in last week’s Builder, con- 
cludes his observations by mentioning the 
acoustic effect produced by the recesses in Old 
Westminster Bridge, which, he says, “were 
semicircular in form at the back, as also the 
ceiling, and conveyed sound in an extraordinary 
manner, and formed an echo in the opposite 
recess. ,A word to the wise!” I wish in turn to 
have a word with the unwise, and to take this 
opportunity of asserting most emphatically that 
in a room designed for musical performances 
echo is precisely what musicians do Not want. 
The difficulty of getting this into the heads of 
architects and other persons who construct or 
theorise about concert-rooms seems almost in- 
superable, and can orly be accounted for on the 
supposition that most of these persons know 
nothing of music as an art, but are only acoustic 
theorists. Any one who bad anything that 
could be called musical experience or knowledge 
could not be but aware that, of all qualities in a 
music-room, a decided and perceptible echo is 
one of the most injurious to the effect of music. 
Of course, in a building with a redundant 
echo certain very fine effects may incidentally 
be obtained, such as the reverberation and 
prolongation of the sound of the organ in some 
of our larger cathedrals; but thatis not music,— 
it is simply a fine effect of sound, which affects 
our senses jast in the same way as thunder and 
other impressive sounds, Bat as “music” con. 
siste not in mere noise, but inanappeal toour mind 
and feelings through the mediam of a language 
formed by the union and sequence of sounds 
regulated in pitch and duration by fixed lawa, it 
must be obvious that everythiog which tends to 
interfere with and confuse the original rhythmic 
and harmonic ions of such sounds must 
be inimical to their effect. Some persons, of 
course (children especially), find more pleasure in 
listening to an echo than in attending to masic, 
just as others like to look at an ivy-covered wall 
rather than at architectural deta‘l; but to 
imagine that echo has anything to do with 
music because it occasionally accompanies and 
obscures it, is jast as rational as to say that ivy 
is an essential element of architectural desiga 
because it often grows over buildings. 

The object, in a large concert-room, is, or 
should be to have such materials as will not 
swallow up or imbibe too much of the sound 
(though to have it very atrongly reflected is 
seldom desirable), but to roof and walls 
in such a manner that the reflection of the sound 





* “Some Remarks on the Restoration of Worcester 
Cathedral, in a Letter to the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Worcester.” By the Rev. Charles Boutell, Worcester : 
Herald Office, 
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shall be broken and dispersed, and not collected 
and localised in any one focus ; which would cause 
toa certain portion of the audience a disagreeabie 
and concentrated echo. For this reason, I should 
look on a semicircular or domical roof as one of 
the worst forms for a very large music-room, as it 
ig sure to concentrate the echo, and make it 
disagreeably prominent at one point or another. 
Behind the performers let there be everything 
that can reflect the sound forward; and here a 
semicircular wall ab the back may have a very 
good effect; but in the anditoriam there should 
be nothing that can tend to concentrate the 
sound reflected from the wall on to any one 
point. That seems to be the common sense of 
the matter; not very scientifically expressed, 
certainly. It should be observed that the echo 
difficulty only applies to large halls ; in smaller- 
sized rooms it may be left ont of the question, 
as the echo has not space to develope itself, so 
as to be heard at an appreciable interval after 
ths original sound. 

Architects who ara building concert-rooms 
would probably get more valuable hints from 
practical musicians than from acoustic theorists, 
who are not musicians, and who indulge in the 
wildest statements. Only last week a letter 
appeared in a contemporary paper, in which we 
were told that the materials of which a wall or 
roof was composed had no effect in increasing 
or diminishing the echo. The letter was signed 
C.E., which we must conclude stands for 
“ Civil Engineer.” Ic would be idle to briag 
examples to refute such nonsense ; bat it really 
seems as if a large number of architects and 
engineers either had no ears, or made no use of 
them. H. H. 8. 








SEWERAGE OF CLEETHORPES, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Tue sewerage works at this agreeable water- 
ing-place have just been completed, after 
between two and three years’ labour by the 
parishioners and sewer authority. The main 
outfall sewer is construeted of 18-in. sanitary 
pipes, and has its outfall into Humberstone 
Beck, about a mile and a half below Clee- 
thorpes; the other outfall sewer has its outlet 
into Grimsby drain, in Beaconthorpe, which 
is a separate district. A deposit-tank is 
constructed in Legmare drain, at the main 
entrance to the outfall sewer, to cleanse the out- 
fall. Sewer and deposit-tanks are also placed at 
the outfalls into Grimsby drain ; there is another 
tank placed in Itterby-road, near the charch, 
There have been about five miles of szewera con- 
structed, the whole of which are ventilated. 
Cleethorpes is a healthy salubrious watering- 
place, and much frequented by sea-side visito:s. 
It is situated about two miles south-east of 
Grimsby. The sewerage works have cost 
upwards of 3,000. The old seweraga used to 
have its outlet on the shora in front of the 
Dolphin Hotel, and in the bathing-ground, 
which was very objectionable. The con- 
tractor for the works was Mr. Joseph Bancroft, 
Cleethorpes, and Mr. Alfred E. Skill, Great 
Grimsby, was the engineer. 








THE UNOCULTIVATED LAND. 


S1x,—The thanks of the community at large, 
and of the working classes in particular, are due 
to you for the article in the last issue of the 
Builder, on the cultivation of the land of the 
United Kingdom, and I trust that you will not 
let the subject rest, bat from time to time call 
attention in your inflaential journal to the 
startling and disgracefal facts therein so plainly 
and distinctly stated. 

The fact that three years ago, in rich, scien- 
tific, learned England, with its statesmen dis- 
cassing more or less the affairs of the whole 
world, its philanthropists and clergymen sending 
missionaries to the ends of the earth, its univer- 
sity professors and doctors studyiog every problem 
coming within range of the human iatellect, 
with its (to use the words of Lord Carlisle) 
“seething and fermenting mass of degrading 
and bratalising vice, which threatens to engulph 
our teeming popalation,”—this vice, too, which 
is mainly caused through poverty ;—that, with all 
this, one-third of the land was uncultivated, ia 
most astouading. In the presence of this, too, 
the flower of reproductive class are flying 
the land, we are importing food, and idle hands 
have not work to do. 

Ask capitalists whether it would not be better 
for them to sink their money in the land of 





England than in Egyptian, Torkish, Russian, or 
French bonds and securities. Let the clergyman, 
while bemoaning the vice and misery begotten 
of poverty and ignorance, ponder on the fact 
that one-third of the land is uncultivated. Let 
the jadge, while deprecating the heavy calendar 
that lies before him, remember that one-third of 
the land lies uncultivated. Let the statesman, 
while stadying how to uphold the power of 
England in the ranks of nations, know that 
many of the strong arms and warm hearts of 
her sons and daughters are leaving her to increase 
the strength of other nations, because one-third 
of the land lies uncultivated. Lt the rich and 
powerfal, who sneer and are surprised at the 
discontent and murmurings of those beneath 
them in the social scale, awaken to the fact that 
one-third of England’s broad land lies unculti- 
vated. Then, when those who can alter this 
state of things do their duty, we shall see the 
dawn of better days. A CLERK, 








“ERRONEOUS ESTIMATING.” 


Unver this heading, Mr. H. R. Wagner, who 
tendered at the lowest amount for the works at 
“ Backingham Palace-road” (highest 2,1881., 
lowest 8001.), concerning which there was much 
correspondence, writes now to say that the 
work has been completed, not merely to the 
satisfaction of the parties for whom it was done, 
but of himself; he claims, therefore, that the 
expression we rightly applied of “ Erroneous 
Estimating” attaches not to the lowest on the 
list, but to those who were highest. We think 
it unnecessary further to reopen the matter. 
Mr. Wagner adds,— 

“ The chief thing I complain of in competitions is the 
very short interval allowed by architects between the time 
of exhibiting the plans and specification and that for the 
delivery of the tenders. I also think the quantities are 
not the architect’s affair, directly or indirectly, only as 
regards his own consexion with his client’s instructions 
as to probable cost of outlay. Let each applicant, after 
examining the plans and specifications, by himself or by 
his representative, employ his own quantity-taker, if he 
requires it ; there would then be no question as to the 
fairness of estimates, and quantity-takers would become @ 
distinct, responsible, and r ative professi Errors 
might occasionally arise in taking out, which a very 
simple revision would suffice to detect and rectify.” 











NEW BANK, BISHOP AUCKLAND. 


On the site formerly occupied by two unpre- 
tending-looking buildings in the market-place, 
known as Messrs. Backhouse & Co.’s Bank, a 
handsome Gothic stracture has been erected, 
from the designs of Mr. George Gordon Hoskins, 
of Darlington. We believe this is the third new 
bank which Mr. Hoskins has built for this same 
firm. It has a frontage of about 50 ft. The 
contractor was Mr. Robson, of Darlington, and 
the carving has been execated by Messrs. Farmer 
& Brindley, of London. Mr, John Hindmarch 
was the clerk of the works. 








8ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY REPARATION FUND. 


A NUMEROUSLY-ATTENDED meeting in aid of 
the fand for the reparation of the abbey of 
St. Alban’s was held in Willis’s Rooms on 
Thursday in last week ; the Earl of Verulam in 
the chair. Mr. Scott, the architect, was present. 

The chairman explained the object of the 
meeting. Some months since, he said, those 
who resided in the neighbourhood of the noble 
old abbey of St. Alban had been startled by 
learning that the great tower was about to fall ; 
and by the aid of a number of gentlemen who 
had sent him in 501. each, Mr. Gilbert Scott had 
been enabled to set a builder to work to perform 
such work as was necessary, not to repair, but 
to preserve the building. The abbeys of Kirk- 
stall, Jervaox, Fountains, and Glastonbary had 
all fallen, and he trasted the people of England 
would aid those of the neighbourhood who had 
put down their names for large sums, and would 
enable them to keep up this building, which is a 
noble monument of the olden times. 

The Marquis of Salisbury moved the first 
resolution, as fullows:—“ That this meeting 
learns with deep regret that a building so 
venerable and of such historic interest as St. 
Alban’s Abbey is in so precarious a condition.” 
There was now absolutely no fand whatever, he 
said, by which this ancient monument could be 
sustained. The sum asked for by the architect 
for putting the building into the condition in 
which it ought to be A vs peasy. _ ber 
necessary to appeal to the peop ng! 
make a Prins gp tor to prevent the disgrace 
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of allowing so great a possession to fall into 


decay. 

The Dean of Westminster seconded the reso- 
lution, and said that eee bes St. Alban had 
peculiar and excepti claims upon every 
educated Englishman, in Ser aa the 
death of the Roman citizen of Verulam who was 
now called St. Alban. That day on which they 
were assembled to take steps for the restoration 
of the abbey was the anniversary of his martyr- 
dom, though by a stupid blunder of the calendar 
of the English Church it had been entered as 
the 17th instead of the 22nd. It should not be 
forgotten that the author of the “ Novum 
Organum” was Viscount St. Alban’s, in whose 
words the abbey might be described as “one 
of those great remnants which have casually 
escaped from the shipwreck of time.” The 
history of the world impressed on us the peculiar 
value of these ancient monuments, and it was 
the peculiar duty of the men of this time to pre- 
serve them for future ages. 

Earl Cowper supported the resolution, which 
was put and carried unanimously. 

The Bishop of Winchester moved the second 
resolution, as follows :—‘“ That the restoration 
of St. Alban’s Abbey may be justly regarded as 
a national undertaking, for which we have the 

ents of former collections throughout 
England and Wales, and that a National Restora- 
tion Committee be at once formed for the pur- 
pose of thoroughly carrying out the work.” 

Earl Stanhope seconded the resolution, and 
hoped that at some fature day the cathedral of 
St. Alban’s might become the centre of a new 
bishopric. 

Lord Ebury supported the resolution, and said 
he hoped the subscription would not stop at the 
amount asked for, as those who had any experi- 
ence in estimates knew that a tolerably wide 
margin ought to be allowed for additional ex- 

ses. 

The resolution having been carried, 

The Bishop of Réchester moved a vote of 
thanks to the Earl of Verulam for presiding on 
the occasion. 








THE SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL, GREENWICH. 


THE following is a list of the strange and dis- 
tressing tenders sent in for painting the outside 
of the Seamen’s Hospital (late Infirmary of the 
Royal Hospital), Greenwich :— 
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ST. ANDREW’S, PLYMOUTH. 


By the removal of the old inclosing wall of the 
churchyard of St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, the effect 
of the recent alterations in that locality conse- 
quent upon the erection of the New Guildhall 
has been disclosed. The appearance of the 
church by the throwing open of the tower to 
Bedford-street is improved ; and additional width 
is gained for Bedford-street and the entry from 
Old Town-street into Whimple-street. A 
correspondent, in describing these improvements, 
regrets that the works did not include the removal 
as well as the sloping off of the higher portions 
of the churchyard. There was no greater blot 
on the appearance of the town than the dead 
wall in Bedford-street; and the substitution for 
it of the dwarf wall and palisading, designed by 
Mr. Hine, with the green slopes of turf behind, 
is a change to be regarded with satisfaction. 

The works have been carried ont by Mr. 
Pethick. The capitals, which are each about 
16 ft. in » have been carved by Mr. Harry 
Hems, Exeter, and his assistants, and are 
highly spoken of by our authority. 

From the angles of each of the two piers at 
the end of the Church-alley project angels with 


outspread wings, with the abacus above. In the |} 


centre of either capital is a shield bearing on its 
face the town arms, and the monogram of St. 
Andrew and his cross. A ribbon with a raised 
inscription upon it encircles each capital. Upon 
the one is inscribed, ‘‘ Turris fortissima est Nomen 
Jehova. A.D. 1871.” And on the other the 
text, “He (St. Andrew) first findeth his own 
brother Simon, and saith unto him, We have 
found the Messias. And he brought him to 








Jesus.” Some of the angels hold the ribbon in 
their hands, whilst others again have musical 
instraments of a Mediwval character. Angels 
are likewise introduced on some of the other 
capitals, and upon one is a dove holding a ribbon 
with the legend “‘ Then would I flee away and be 
at rest.” “Exception,” says the Western News, 
“has been taken to the introduction, in subordi- 
nate fashion, of Masonic emblems. Bat the 
objectors cannot be ignorant that such signs occur 
continually in our noble cathedrals, which were 
to a large extent the work of the brethren of the 
craft in the Middle Ages. The ‘ masons’ marks’ 
are not the least interesting of their minor 
features; and Mr. Hems, as a brother, has but 
given another proof that he works in the old 
spirit.” 








CAMBERWELL INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION, 


Srx,—In your last impression there is a letter 
complaining of the unfairness of the selection of 
Mr. Meakin to take off the quantities. Will 
you allow me to retrace the conduct of the 
guardians a little farther,—viz., to the com- 
petitive designs; and to state that, Ist, the 
premium was awarded to a gentleman whom 
the guardians acknowledge to have exceeded 
the “ Instructions to Architects,” even to there 
being in his design one more floor than stipu- 
lated. 2nd. That the estimated cost exceeded 
by some thousands that of the estimated cost of 
other competitors’ designs who had given all the 
accommodation required. 3rd. The unsuccess- 
ful competitors were refased even a sight of the 
premiated designs; in fact, most rudely refused. 
4th. No sooner had the premiums been awarded 
than the guardians agreed to pay the selected 
architect an extra 251. to alter his design to 
meet the accommodation required by the “ In- 
structions to Architects.” 

Ifthe public interest in these matters is really 
to be studied, the Poor-law Board should cause 
inquiry into the whole circumstances attending 
such an unfair competition, such a wasteful ex- 
travagance of expenditure; and learn the reason 
for this “private” Board thus so directly 
damaging the reputation of members of the 
architectural and surveying professions; other- 
wise the public mind must be more closely 
directed to the whole question of local self- 
government ; and it certainly behoves the rate- 
payers to watch carefully the next elections, 
and mode of nomination; taking care to com- 
mence the voting for the last-named on the 
list, for there is a “dodge” in the manner in 
which the present guardians prepare even that. 

A ComPETITor, 








THE ARCHITECT OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT, 


In a recent debate, Mr. Ayrton is reported to 

have said :—“ It was not merely the question of 
what was paid to Mr. Barry, but a question of 
the thousands, the hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, which the House was called upon to 
supply to meet the cost of carrying out his 
suggestions. There were now no more of these 
suggestions, and consequently expenditure was 
ess. 
_ Mr. Barry naturally feels that this statement 
is calculated to give rise to an impression that 
he has been in the habit of suggesting large 
expenditure to the Government, and that it is an 
injurious imputation upon him which isabsolutely 
untrue. He writes :— 

“T have never taken the initiative, nor, indeed, have I 
had the power to do so, in any suggestions involving ex- 
pense, and my duties have been st confined to carry- 
ing out faithful ily the instructions I e received from 
time to time from my official superiors, Mr. Ayrton’s 
ponsrncl counnintanse with me is of the slightest, and I 

we had nothing to do under him except to complete 
some few works commenced before he tookoffice. I think 
he does himself injustice in su ing that ‘suggestions’ 
from any quarter would have formed a difficulty for hi 
and I regret Sede ee feng made such an unfound 
assertion on a not within hi i . 
testimony Sas toon breech foes a 
redecessors in office, who have havelehen 
a Fs a 5; Ap nog oa Ce” peo as to my public 

" sure i 
vain to repeat it if necessary,” Eph core tye 

The truth of this was shown on Tuesday 
evening, when the debate was renewed, and two 
ex-commissioners,— Lord John Manners and the 
Hon. W. Cowper-Temple,—defended Mr. Barry 
in the most vigorous and complete manner. Mr. 





Beresford Hope also spoke very strongly on the 





had proposed the erection of a new House of 
Commons, Mr. Hope said :— 


“ Mr. Barry was in no way 
ture which had been committee was moved 
for by the hon. member for Newcastle (Mr. Headiam) after 

ing li of opinion on 


something like a the 
part of the members of the , that the hall in which 
they met was inadequate for the transaction of their 
business; and the committee sat for two sessions. A 
pen-and-ink sketch of a plan for the rearrangement of 
the House was produced by the hon baronet the member 
for Manchester (Sir Thomas pase). A very ingenious 
one it was for an amateur; and Mr. B Tepro- 
duced in the more workmanlike form of a regular plan 
—— to er | my Sean atte ea own 
and not at all at the instigation of Mr. s 

the Houses of Legislature in different parte of the wor! 
which were also reduced to a common scale by Mr. 
and the valae of this collection was attested the other day 
by an application made to himself for a copy of the Blue. 
book by a member of the German Parliament and of s 
committee which it has so en the subject of 
building a new Parliament House,” 


iu 


i 








CASES UNDER BUILDING AOT. 
WINDOW OPENING IN NEW PARTY WALL, 


Mr. Patmer, bailder, was summoned at the 
Greenwich Police-court, before Mr. Patteson, on 
the 9th of Jane, by Mr. Tabberer, district sur. 
veyor, for having, in rebuilding the Three Tung 
Tavern, London-street, Greenwich, reinstated an 
ancient window-opening in the new party wall 


* ss 


above the roof of the adjoining premises, con- 
trary to Section 13 of the Metropolitan Building 
Act. 


For the defendant it was argued that the 
party wall only extended as high as the gutter 
of the old building adjoining, and that the upper 
portion of the wall was an external wall, and 
therefore the formation of a window was not 
illegal. 

The Magistrate, after hearing the evidence, 
adjourned the case for a week to consider his 
decision, and to allow him an opportanity of 
inspecting the premises. 


At the re-hearing the M said taking the 
intention of the Act Ray mers derok wee th gee- 
viding greater security against fire, and also the definition 
of the term ‘‘ party wall” in the interpretation clanse, he 
could not bat come to the conclusion that the wall in 
question was a party wall for its full height within the 
meaning of the Act, and that therefore the defendant had 
no right, when rebuilding the house, to make any 
in it; there must therefore be an order to amend in com- 

liance with the terms of the Act. He would state a case, 

owever, for a superior court if desired, which the de- 
fendant ex bimself anxious to have. 

Mr. Gellatly, solicitor to the owners, Messrs. Taylor, 
Walker, & Co., Brewers, appeared for the defendant. 








COMPLETION OF A BANKRUPT’S 
CONTRACT, 


In the Court of Exchequer, Smith and Others e. Kirk 
and Another, was @ special case, and raised a point of 
some importance to builders. 

Robert Young contracted with the Earl of Verulam and 
the St. Alban’s justices to build a ander a contract, 
by which he was to be paid i nts upon the archi- 
tect’s certificates for sums representing the work 7 
less 20 per cent., which was to be retained as a kind 

ity till the work was Young requiring 


ureties, 

work for the remaining unpaid of the contract 
price. This offer was qeeeptnd, one they completed the 
works at a considerable loss. i 

entitled to the last instalment payable to the parties as 
representing 20 per cent. retained by the 
Young’s work, and as having been earned by him before 
the bankruptcy ; the defendants claimed it as due to them 
under their contract with the justices, and as never having 
become payable to Young, as he never carried out the 
completion of the works, 

The Lord Chief Baron (the other members of the Court 
concurring) held that the defendants were entitled to the 
j tof the Court; the plaintaff, if so advised, to be 
at hi to appeal, 








HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 


Ow the question, in Parlisment, that 52,476/. be 
to complete the sum of 69,4761. for the constru 
harbours of refuge, 

Mr. Bentinck said there were not to be found on 
more mervellous monuments of human folly than 
the items in this vote. The first three were called Dover, 
Alderney, and Holyhead. As far as Dover was con 
it was a complete waste of money, At the present rate 
poosestiog, it would take 200 years to complete the 

arbour, At present it was no harbour at As to 


He 


it 


of | Alderney, it was, perhaps, the worst ca:e of all. It ~ 


nothing but a nest of rocks, It was not a 

pan he bas -tacdigphenanry 2 bony oem woeld tale 
v ae eer inv weather. 
from it being a har us of eh , it was one of the most 
dangerous in which a vessel could 
was a lows to spend every 
harbour. As to Holyhead, a pier been 
wrong direction, which made the harbour 
it was before. He begged to move, in order 
matter to a test, the omission of the sum oO! 


Sir J. Elphinstone seconded the motion. 
were of the most appalling nature, and 
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every class of ee There — the most violent and 
uncertain currents running in all directions,—such as the 
Race of Alderney and the Race of Sark. The poate 
might as Bog aes ae the sea i for the end 

jer was . from high-water mar! that bein 
fe might be easily understood wast the bese oe 
structure must be when o by 
violent currents and an ocean swell. Voting money year 
after year upon this preposterous scheme was nothing but 
an act of perfect fatuity. 

The vote was ultimately struck out without @ division, 








ACCIDENTS, 

Church struck by Lightning.—Daring the 
recent thunderstorm the Church of St. Nicholas, 
Deptford, was struck by lightning, which first 
shivered the flagstaff, some of the splinters being 
thrown 200 yards, and then went through the roof 
of the charch, leaving a large hole, breaking the 
windows, and passing into the earth close toa 
tombstone, a piece of which was broken off and 
blackened. 

Fall of a Chapel.—At Bolton, the roof of the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel in Higher Bridge- 
street has fallen. The building, a stone structure, 
capable of seating some 400 persons, was erected 
in 1836, and bad been continuously occupied up 
to February last. About that time it was noticed 
that the foundations of one of the walls had 
given way, and the congregation decided to use 
the new schools which had just been erected in 
Egyptian-street, until the chapel could be rebuilt, 
a work which was expected to be commenced 
next year. The giving way of the foundations 
was attributed to the erection of a large shop 
adjoining, as in excavating the cellar for this 
shop the workmen came upon a bed of quick- 
sand, which extended underneath the graveyard. 
The walls of the chapel, however, had been 
propped, and nothing occurred to indicate the 
perilous condition of the roof until the ceiling 
fell in, followed by the entire destruction of the 
roof. The gallery and all the pews in the chapel 
have been completely demolished, and the walls 
on one side have been forced ont of their perpen- 
dicular in a dangerous manner. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Some of the Belgian 
joiners who were brought over from Antwerp by 
the master joiners to supply the places of the 
men on strike, have returned to Rotterdam. 
Passages were paid by the strike hands, who 
may be said to have forced them to return to 
their own country. The Belgians each had a 
douceur of 30s. as a parting gift from the men on 
strike. They alleged, as an excuse for their 
behaviour, that they were afraid to remain 
longer in Newcastle, and that they were tired of 
the annoyance cansed by the picketers. One 
of the bribed has been retained in Newcastle to 
influence the other Belgians to leave work as 
well. The masters, meantime, said they were 
not going to sit still aud allow the league to take 
away from them the men they had been at the 
trouble and expense to bring over, and sum- 
moned an Englishman and a Belgian in the 
matter. One summons charged the president of 
the league with conspiracy and intimidation ; 
and the other charged one of the Belgians,—the 
“decoy duek,”—with breach of contract, he 
having entered into an agreement to serve for 
six months. Since then Richard Young, alias 
Johnson, has been charged at the Police Court, 
under the Masters and Servants Act, with using 
threatening language in order to induce Joseph 
Lambert Soatermans, a Belgian, to leave his 
work. The case, however, failed, and defendant 
was dismissed. Frederick Jonasson, a Belgian 
joiner, was then placed in the dock, charged on 
® summons, under the 8th section of the Masters 
and Servants Act, with intending to abscond, in 
connexion with a breach of contract. It was 
proved the defendant was engaged in Belgiam 


for six months. Joseph Elliott, a Belgian joiner, | plans. 


of English extraction, deposed that the defen- 
dant, the president of the Joiners’ League, 
and two other men, came to him and several 
other men, while working, and urged them to 
leave the town on Saturday. Mr. Hamond said, 
after Elliott’s evidence, the magistrates had no 
alternative but to order the defendant to find two 
sureties in 201. each for his appearance on 
Monday, 
West Hartlepool.—At the West Hartlepool 
County Petty Sessions, Robert Irvine and six 
Whitehaven ship- ters have been 
charged with breach of contract to Messrs. 
Denton, Gray, & Co., and doing damage thereby 
to the amount of 101, Mr. Brydon, clerk to the 


Kentish rag, and internally with white kiln- 

































































north wall, the ing upright the pillars and 
arches of the aisle, the removal of the vestry, 
and the restoration of the parapet on both sides,— 
should not exceed 2,0001. This, with the sum 
required for the tower and spire, therefore made 
a total of 2,5001. Towards this sum subscriptions 
amounting to 4111. 12s. have been promised for 
the restoration of the spire and tower, and 
8031. 5s. for the nave and aisles, making a total 
of 1,1141. 17s. 

Middletown.—The consecration of the new 
charch and churchyard for Great Wollaston 
parish, in the diocese of Hereford, has taken 
place. The new church will be free. The cost 
of the edifice, which seats 200 people, would 
usually be (exclusive of ground) about 1,0001.; 
but by begging part of the material and the 
carting, and hiring simply the building labour, 
it has been erected for about half the usual sum, 
The style is Early English Double Rectangle, 
with nave, chancel, organ-chamber, vestry, 
porch, and bell-turret. The architect was Mr. 
E. M. Goodwin, Carmarthen ; the builders, Mesars. 
Davies, Welshpool. The benches are stained 
deal, similar in construction to those in Chester 
Cathedral, called the “ Chester Bench.” The 
inside arches are of blue brick, as is also the 
recess, forming at once both a credence-table 
and piscina. 

Bosbury.—The church here, after undergoing 
final restoration, has been re-opened for public 
worship. The chancel, which had long been in 
an unsatisfactory state, having passed into the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, has 
been both internally and externally renovated, 
There is a new roof, of the ancient pitch, covered 
with Broseley tiles, with Bridgewater crest ; the 
east wall, with the exception of the pillars, has 
been rebuilt, and the windows restored and filled 
with glass; the other windows in this same 
portion of the church have also been re-set and 
restored. The floor has been laid with encaustic 
tiles from the Lugwardine works, and the walls 
re-stuccoed. In the nave the floors have been 
laid with plain encaustic tiles, the oak screen 
has been restored, the windows are new, and the 
whitewash has been removed from the walls. 
The porch has been renovated, as has also the 
ancient Grange chapel. An organ-chamber has 
been erected on the north side of the chancel to 
receive an instrument built by Messrs. Speech] 
& Ingram, of London. Both the chamber 
organ are the gift of Mrs. Frederick Hope. The 
total cost to the donor of organ and chamber 
will be not far short of 1,500. The organ con- 
sists of thirty-one stops. Mr. Ewan Christian, 
of London, was the architect for the restoration ; 
and Mr. Joseph Cox, of Leominster, builder, 
the contractor by whom the work has been 
executed. 

Charlton Kings.—The new church at Charlton 
Kings, built by Mr. Charles Higgs, at a cost of 
7,0001., has been opened for divine worship. It 
is now more than five years since the founda- 
tion-stone of the edifice was laid, and it is at 
least two years since it was completed ; and ever 
now the consecration is delayed until certain 
arrangements respecting the endowment have 
been made. The church stands on a prominent 
site, in one of the most pleasant approaches to 

Kingsnorton.—Active steps are being taken| Cheltenham. The architect was Mr. J. Middle- 
by a committee with a view for the restoration | ton, of Cheltenham. The church is built in the 
of the parish charch, which has long shown signs | Geometrical Decorated style, and consists of a 
of decay and want of improvement. Five esti- | nave, 82 ft. by 25 ft., and 45 ft. high; with side 
mates were submitted for consideration, The/| aisles of similar length, and 12 fc. wide. The 
committee did not decide which they would | chancel is 40 ft. by 21 ft., with an apsidal termi- 
accept. Two were selected as being likely to/ nation, and is lighted by five two-light windows. 
meet with the sanction of the committee; but|There are also north and south chancel aisles. 
more information was required from the builders; The roof of the chancel is of polished wood, 
before the committee could decide which they | decorated in gold and colour, the ribs being sup- 
would choose; and the meeting was adjourned | ported on marble columns, resting on corbels of 
until another day, for the information to be| angels in attitudes of praise and adoration. The 
obtained in the meantime, Mr. Hopkins, of/ colours employed in the nave and aisles are 
Worcester, is the architect employed. The com-| vermilion, white, and graduated shades of blue 
mittee again met to consider the estimates and | and grey; while in the chancel gold has been 
Plans were decided upon for various| introduced. The seats are of oak, and the 
divisions of the work; and the committee re-| chancel stalls are carved. The west window 
solved to proceed at once with the work of | is filled with stained glass, by Hardman, and is 
in memory of the late Mr. E. Potter (of East 
Court), having been presented by his children. 
It is intended, we believe, to connect the tower 
and spire with the south porch, making the 
southern 


firm, proved engaging the men, who signed 
agreement for twelve months, at 5s.aday. They 
came to the yard on the lst of June, but refused to 
work. The Bench said that they had no alter- 
native but to convict the whole seven in a 
penalty and costs of 51, 15s. 6d, each, or two 
months’ hard labour. 








COMPETITIONS, 


Charlton Cemetery, Kent.—Parsuant to an ad- 
vertisement inviting plans and estimates for the 
erection of the chapels, entrance-lodge, and 
gateway, for the proposed new cemetery in the 
parish of Charlton, 45 sets of drawings were 
sent in for the consideration of the Burial Board. 
The cost of the whole of the buildings, &c., was 
not to exceed 1,8001., and the Board offered a 
premium of 25 guineas for the design selected, 
and 10 guineas for the next approved design ; 
stipulating, however, that they would not be 
bound to employ the architect whose design 
might be accepted, but that, in the event of his 
being employed to carry out the work, the pre- 
miam should be deducted from his commission. 
The Board ultimately determined in favour 
of the plans bearing the motto “ Industria.” 
The architects are Messrs. Brown & Pearce, 
Norwich. Mr. J. H. Brown and Mr. J. B. Pearce 
are acting jointly on this occasion, and have 
been entrusted with the carrying out of the 
works. The plans show two chapels, which are 
to be connected by an arcade. Two entrances 
are provided to each chapel, the coffin entering 
by one, and departing by the other door. The 
episcopal and dissenting chapels are both of the 
same description and extent, the architecture 
being Gothic. The external walls are faced with 


burnt bricks, relieved with bands of black and 
red. The walls are to be built hollow, with 
Bath stone dressings. The columns at the en- 
trance porch of the arcades and of the doorways, 
are to be relieved with Mansfield stone. The 
roofs are to be covered with tiles. A bell-turret 
rises from the centre of the arcade to the height 
of 50 ft. Attached to the entrance gates is a 
new lodge; alsoa waiting-room. The estimated 
cost for executing the works is within the amount 
estimated by the Board. The second premium 
of 10 guineas was awarded to Messrs. Hayward 
& King, of London. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The foundation-stone 
of the new church in the parish of St. Philip, in 
Newcastle, has been laid. The sum of 6,0001. 
was originally estimated for the erection of the 
church and schools; about 1,0002. remain to be 
raised. The church itself is to be erected on a 
site at the head of Garden-street. When com- 
pleted, the charch, all but the north aisle, will 
seat 496, including choristers and children, and 
the north aisle will provide for 190 more adults. 
The work is to be carried out from the designs 
of Mr. George Redmayne, of Manchester, archi- 
tect. 


and with the tower and spire as soon as possible. 
The architect recommended a thorough restora- 
tion of the whole fabric of the tower and the 
spire, which he considered it necessary to under- 
take without delay. Poe cost of the Bose in 
this was estima something like 5001. 
The ventions approved of these and other 
suggestions, and considered that the particulars 
of the restoration thus specified,—viz., new = 


and tower con 


100 ft. The spire will be broached. The 
urch will accommodate 900, and the sittings 
in the aisles are at present free. The contract 
for the erection of the church was carried out by 
Mr. W. Jones, of Gloucester; the carving was 
executed by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham; the 





for the nave and aisles, the rebuilding of 
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ornamental ironwork by Mr. Lethren, of Chel- 
tenham; and the organ was built by Messrs. 
Hill, of London. 
architect. 

Toller Whelme.—The recently-completed new 
church, built by Mr. William Pope, at his sole 
cost, has been consecrated. The structure is 
situated on an eminence in close proximity to 
Mr. Pope’s residence, in the valley of Toller 
Whelme. It consists of nave and chancel, with 
a vestry on the north side, and a square tower 
with battlemented parapet. It is constracted of 
stone found in the neighbourhood, with dressings 
of Ham Hill stone. There has been no preten- 
sion to architectural effect; the building has 
windows in the Early Decorated Gothic style. 
Mr. Pope personally superintended the work. 
Although a number of designs were submitted 
to him, it is said he has not followed any of 
them, entrusting the masonry to Mr. R. Chedd, 
of Rampisham; and the carpentry to Mr. 
Saunders, of Beaminster. The dimensions, 
excluding the tower, are 50 ft. by 20ft. The 


nave has an open roof of stained red deal, and | 


Mr. J. Middleton was the 


Driffield, painter; and Mr. Bretherwick, Norton, 
joiner. 

: Cambridge.—The Wesleyan Chapel, Hills-road, 
Cambridge, has been dedicated. The chapel is 
of the middle period of Gothic architecture,—a 
white brick building, with stone dressings. Its 
dimensions are :—Extreme length inside, 72 ft. 
by width, 42 ft.; height from floor to ceiling, 
40 ft. There are sittings for between 700 and 
800 fpersons. On either side of the building 
there are five windows, three two-light and two 
three-light, the latter having coped gables and 
stoned cornice between; also buttresses to the 
piers. Inthe front or east end, looking on to 
Hills-road, is a triplet of windows, the centre 
one being much larger than the others. The 
principal entrance is under the large window. 
In the door jambs are red Mansfield stone shafts, 
with carved caps and label terminations of 
animals. Of the two stone turrets, the highest 
is 85 ft. from the base, and has about a score of 
Bath stone gargoyles around it. The bases of 
the turrets are shown on the inside by carved 
corbels. At the west end of the building, in the 








was constructed according to the plans of Mr. | upper part of the organ gallery, isa large wheel 
Warr, formerly of Corscombe. The east window, | window, filled with stained glass ia quatrefoil 
in the chancel was the gift of Richard and tracery. The whole building is fitted with hot- 
Elizabeth Genge and their family. It has triple | water apparatus by Messrs. E. Headly & Son. 
lights, with geometric tracery, and contains a| Beneath the chapel area large schoolroom, class- 
representation of the Crucifixion. The quatre- 'rooms, and offices, with an area of from 
foils are filled in with stained glass, in the centre | 4 ft. to 7 ft. wide round the building. The 
one being the figure of an angel bearing a/ building cost about 4,0001. The architects were 
“ crown of glory,” while in the others are repre- | Messrs. Hill & Swann, of Sheffield and Leeds. 
sented angels, each bearing a scroll with inscrip- | The contractor was Mr. Thoday, Cambridge; 
tion. This window, and also those of the nave, | clerk of the works, Mr. Cooper. 

were designed and erected by Mr. W. Holland,| Antley, near Accrington.—A new Wesleyan 
of Warwick. The design of the west window, | chapel, in the Italian style of architecture, was 
which has a couple of lights, consists of figures | opened at the above place on Thursday, May 11. 
of the four Evangelists, bearing symbols, two| The building is from the designs of Mr. Wad- 
figures of the Saviour occupying the centre | diogton, of Burnley; the cost will be 2,5001., 
compartments. The stained glass in the quatre- | accommodation being provided for 600 persons. 


foil bears the sacred monogram I.H.8. This 
window, surmounted by a circular light of plain 
cathedral glass, is the work of Messrs. Cox & 
Son, of London. On the north side of the nave 
are three single-light windows, the centre one 
representing the patron saint, John the Evan- 
gelist, having been erected “In memory of 
William Pope (father of the founder), who died 
December 14th, 1831; and of Sarah, his wife, 
who died April 8th, 1828. Both buried at 
Corscombe.” 

Oldham.—Tke Bishop of Manchester hes con- 
secrated a new church at Shaw, near Oldham, 
henceforth to be called Holy Trinity Church. 
The building, which has been erected at a cost 
of 9,0001., consists of a nave with three aisles, 
and chancel with two side aisles. The sittings, 
consisting of open benches, provide accommoda- 
tion for 746 persons. The style of architecture 
is that of Early Gothic, the roof being open- 
timbered. The font, costing 751., has been paid | 
for by subscriptions collected by the children of | 
the Sunday school. His lordship previously 
consecrated an additional plot of ground, con- 
sisting of 548 equare yards, to be used as a 
burial-ground. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Banbury.—Tbe corner stone of a new Wesleyan 
Chapel for Grimsbury has been laid. The struc- 
ture will be in the Classical style, the materials 
being red brick, with freestone dressings, moulded 
cornice, and window architraves. The front will 
be pedimented, and brick pilasters, with stone 
capitals and bases, introduced at intervals around 
the front and sides. Ccnnected with the chapel 
will be a school-room, two class-rooms, and a 
large play-room, the latter being on the basement 
floor. The chapel will be heated by hot water. 
Internally it will contain a small gallery resting 
on iron columns, accessible by two flights of 
stairs from the entrance lobbies. The seats and 
internal fittings will be of best red deal, stained 
and varnished. The design for the building has 
been supplied by Mr. Hackett, of Banbury; Mr. 
Kimberley, also of this town, being the builder. 
The estimated cost is upwards of 1,6001., the 
greater portion of which has been given by 
Mr. W. Mewburn, the remainder bsing obtained 
by voluntary contributions. 








VARIORUM. 

We get from Messra. Cassell & Co. the 
Technical Educator, the Household Guide, Cas- 
sell’s Magazine (always amusing), the Quiver, 
Little Folks, and the Illustrated History of the 
War between France and Germany, for July. 





Drifield.—The foundation stones of a Primitive 


We take from the Household Guide a paragraph 


Methodist chapel have been laid on the site of on the “ Management of Earthenware :””— 


the old one at Garton-on-the-Wolds, near 


‘New earthenware should, before being used, be 


Driffield. As stone and bricklaying ceremonials soaked in cold water for twenty-four hours; this will 
are becoming rather elaborate affairs nowadays | render it less liable to crack, as well as enabling it to be 


with some sects, we may here quote what a con- 
temporary says of this one :— 





| made —— clean. For washing articles which are 


not greasy, such as tea-things, &c, every housekeeper 
should be provided with a ogee wooden bowl, for by 
contact with this they will be less liable to be chippe 


** The chief corner stone was laid by Miss Mary Eliza- ‘and broken than when an earthen basin is used, Still 


beth Railton, of Driffield, assisted by the Rev. C. Kendall, | further, to avoid the davger of break 
of Filey; and the second stone by Mrs. Jefferson, of | only should be put in at a time. A sm 

first stone was placed a be kept with which to cleanse them while in the water, 
ocument ted with | for merely rinsing them and then wiping them on the 


Driffield. In a cavity of the 

containing a of d 
the et and Miss Railton covered it with a donation of 
5l., and Mrs. Jefferson put 4/. on the stone that she laid, 
A copy of the life of Mrs. J. T. Robson, of Hull, written 





the Rev. Jos. Wood, was presented by the Rev. P.| d 


ilson to each of the above ladies, as a memento of the 
occasion, The we of laying bricks by the compan 
was then wed, and a large number of individuals too! 
occasion to do so, each placing a sum of money on the 
brick laid. Mr.T, Holmes, Driffield, on laying his brick 
and depositing his sovereign, presented 6/. on behalf of 
Mr. T. Atkinson, Driffield, whose heart had ever been 
with them. Mr. P. Knaggs, of Wetwang, also presented 
51, About forty other bricks were laid by different indi- 
viduals, who each deposited a sum of money, and Mr. 
Major, of Sledmere, gave forty children 6d. each, who all 
went through the same ceremony.” 


The ground has been given by Sir Tatton Sykes 
for the site of the chapel, which will be erected 
from designs by Mr. J. Wright, of Hull; the 
contractors being Mr. Gage, bricklayer, Driffield ; 
Mr. Smith, Driffield, stonemason; Mr. Hall, 


» one article 
cloth should 


tea-cloth will not insure cleanliness. For washing the in- 
sides of jugs, ® miniature mop, with a handle 1 ft. long, 
like those sold for cleaning the chimneys of lamps, is in- 
i . Alittle soda should sometimes be used for 
washing jugs, and if the same is occasicnally used for wash- 
ing tea-things, it will make them look much cleaner and 
brighter. Boda should, however, never be used except in 
small quantities, nor should it be constantly employed, as 
it has a tendency to injure the glaze, Soap or potash has 
os pjurious effect, but nei‘ her cleanses 80 thoroughly 
as soda, 

——“ Transactions of the Manchester Statistical 
Society, Session 1870 71. Manchester: Roberts, 
Printer.” The papers in this issue are more 
than usually interesting and important. Besides 
the Report of the Session, it contains papers on 
the Comparative Mortality in Large Towns, by 
Dr. E. J. Syson; on Infant Mortality and Death- 
rate in Large Towns, by Mr. Thomas R. Wilkio- 


Indastry, by Mr. Elijah Helm; on Certain In. 
dustrial and Social Aspects of England during 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, by the 
Rev. R. H. Gibson, B.A.; on University En. 
dowments and the Higher Edacation of the 
Nation, by Professor A. 8S. Wilkins, M.A; 
and on the Post-Panic Period, 1866-70, by Mr, 
John Mills.——“ The Homing or Carrier Pigeon 
(le Pigeon Voyageur) : its — and General 
Management, and Method of Training, By 
W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.8. London: Routledge,” 
To those interested in this subject the present ig 
a timely occasion for this little treatise by the 
honorary secretary of this year’s Grand Anglo. 
Belgian Concours at the Crystal Palace, and the 
author of previous books on pigeons and poultry, 
as well as the editor of the Field’s Poultry 
department. The homing pigeon during the 
late war was a useful messenger; but Belgium 
is its trae home. Pigeon-races may be said 
to be the Belgian’s great national pastime, just 
as horse-races are with us. 








Miscellanea, 


Foundation Stone Laying of Literary 
Institute, Bradford.—The foundation - stone 
of a new Church of England Literary Institute, 
has been laid at Bradford, by Mr. M. W. Thomp. 
son (president of the Institute), in the presence 
of a concourse of spectators, estimated to num- 
ber about 3,000 persons. The site is between 
North Parade and Manor-row. The plans were 
prepared by Me:srs. Andrews, Son, & Pepper. 
The new Institute will face North Parade. The 
ground floor is designed for a reading-room and 
library, 42 ft. by 41 ft, and 19 ft. high, ap. 
proached by two corridors, with folding-doore, 
communicating with the principal staircase 
leading to the lecture-hall and class-rooms above, 
and occupying a space of 22 ft. by 22 ft., con- 
structed of stone, and welllighted. At the rear 
on this floor are arranged a suite of class-rooms. 
On the first floor is the lecture-hall, 59 ft. 6 in. 
by 40 ft., and 26 ft. high, seating 550. This 
room being of en obtuse angle, colamns and 
pilasters have been arranged to meet the diffi- 
culty, and these will be combiaed with a groiaed 
and enriched ceiling. At the rear of the lecture- 
hall, and on the same level, is a large class- 
room, by which arrangement the rooms can be 
used conjointly for bazaars or for public meetings. 
A gymnasium has been provided in the basement, 
50 ft. by 60 ft., and 20 ft. high, well lighted, 
and with lavatories, &c. adjoining. At the rear is 
@ suite of class-rooms. On this ffoor is also a 
heating apparatus. The elevation is divided into 
five bays on the ground-floor, the end bay, orna- 
mented and decorated, being devoted to the 
entrances. The'windows between the entrances 
will light the reading-room. Those on the first 
floor are filled in with mulliors and tracery, 
whilst the centre bay is ornamented with figures 
and canopies on each side. Over this window is 
a three-light dormer window, with carved pin- 
nacles. The style of the building is French 
Gothic. The contracts are let as follows:— 
Messre. J. Moulson & Co., masons; Mr. 8. Jack- 
son, joiner; Mr. J. Schofield, plumber; Mr. B. 
Dixon, plasterer; Mr. J. Tattersall, slater; Mr. 
W. Hird, painter; and Messrs. Rashford & 
Thornton, ironfounders. The cost will be about 
5,6001, 


The Chateau of St. Germain.—Here died 
James I[., discrowned and an exile. He lies 
buried in the church hard by, where a mona- 





oe ment was erected to his memory by George IV., 


and repaired ond restored by Queen Victoria. 
Daring the late unhappy war the noble chateau 
was unharmed by the Prussian soldiery, and 
served as a barrack for troops and a hospital 
for wounded soldiers. We may be pardoned for 
adding that, although the present Earl of Perth, 
now the head and representative of the a 
hearted Drummonds, was not born at St. Ger- 
main, yet his sister, Lady Clementina Davies, 
who is still living, first saw the light of day in 
one of the state-rooms of the chateau, just before 
her parents had been driven out of its hospitable 
walls by the philosophes.—The Lamp. 


Kent Archaeological Society.—The council 
of this eociety met on the 12th ult. It was 
resolved that the annual meeting of the society 
at Sevenoaks and Knole should take place on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 2nd and 3rd of 
August next. Mr. G. Scharf will illustrate to the 














son; on Trade-unions in Relation to National 


, meeting the noble collection of paintings there. 
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Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes.—The twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the members and friends of 
this society has been held at Willis’s Rooms. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury presided. Mr. Payne, 
the secretary, read the report, which stated that 
the committee were gratified to have a satisfac- 
tory report of the houses for the past year. The 
entire mortality amounted to only 21 in an 
average population of 1,557, or about 15°4 per 
thousand. The amount received during the 
year from all sources for the general purposes of 
the society was 5,7291. 2s. 10d., making, with 
the balance in hand at the beginning of the 
year, a total of 6,4271. 1s. 8d. The current 
expenses of all the lodging-houses, including 
repairs, amounted to 3,4681. 7s. 1d.; loan repaid 
and interest on loans, &c., 1,6141. 128, 3d.; 
salaries and agency, 5561. 28.; printing, publica- 
tions, advertisements, books, and stationery, 
561. 8s. 7d. ; rent of offices, postages, coals, clean- 
ing, and all incidentals, 1451. 1s. 11}d., leaving 
a balance at bankers, and cash in hand, 
5861. 93. 9}d. The real property, &o., belonging 
to the society was estimated at 35,9921. 3s. 5d. ; 
the general liabilities of the society amounted to 
20,6981. 178. 5d., leaving assets 15,2931. 6s. 
The Earl of Harrowby moved the resolution for 
the adoption of the report, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 


Shut out the Woisy Ones.—Onur esteemed 
contemporary, the Spectator, says :— 

“The discussion about the riot on Commemoration 
Day provokes us to ask a question of the Builder, . It is a 
= object in modern society to have swift control over 

@ spectators admitted to Courts of Justice, Legislative 
Chambers, University ceremonials, and the like, a control 


Glasgow Albert Bridge.—This new bridge, 
crossing the River Clyde at Hutchesontown, has 
just been opened. The Act for its erection was 
passed in 1866, but building operations were not 
commenced till 1868. The new structure is 
carried over the river in three spans, instead of 
five, as in the case of the other bridges over the 
Clyde; and, in order to place the foundations 
beyond any danger arising from the alteration 
of the river bed, they have been carried right 
down through the sand, so as to rest upon the 
hard substratam at a depth of 80 ft. This por- 
tion of the undertaking was effected by means 
of sunk cylinders. Each cylinder was 10 ft. in 
diameter; and after the interior had been exca- 
vated it was filled in with concrete, formed of 
sand and hydraulic mortar, which hardens into 
one solid pillar. The upper portions of the 
cylinders, which are 12 ft. in diameter, are built 
in with solid ashlar, and upon these piers of 
masonry are founded. Into the interior of each 
pier ponderous iron beams are built, and these 
receive the weight of the malleable iron girders 
which form the arches of the bridge. 


The Architects’ Commission on the New 
Workhouse for Derby.—Messre. Giles & 
Brookhouse wrote, in reply to the proposal of a 
reduction of their commission from 3 to 24 per 
cent., in terms such as might have been antici- 
pated by the malcontent members of the local 
Board. Ifthe Board, they said, considered them 
morally bound to accept a lower commission than 
the advertisement fixed, they would accept it; but 
they had been appointed at 3 per cent., and it 
seemed hard that the commission should now be 
reduced. The mover of the motion for reduc- 





at once effective, mild, and independent of police or 
soldiers, Would it not be possible in all such places to 
put up a shutter of iron ‘‘ venetians,” which, falling at a 
signal in front of the galleries, would effectaally cut the 
turbulent off the body of the hali? They could see 
— hear nothing, and not be heard, while the curtain 
could drawn up again as soon as they had recovered 
their respect for the p!ace.” 

Of course, it could be done, the manner how 
depending on the construction of the particular 
building to which the application was required ; 
but our contemporary scarcely asks the question 
in earnest, knowing very well that such a mode 
of saying ‘“‘shut up” would not prove a quiet 
solution of the difficulty. Surely if the right 
system were adopted in the various colleges to act 
on the minds of the undergraduates, an improve- 
ment could be brongbt about. <A certain amount 
of laxity on Commemoration Day, and the ex- 
ercise of a little real fan and wit, no one would 
object to or wish to prevent; but the valgar 
stupidity and positive raffianism exhibited on 
some late occasions are a disgrace to all concerned, 
—to teachers as well as pupils, 


The Dockyard Extension Works at 
Chatham.—The first poriion of the vast new 
works at Chatham has been opened in the pre- 
sence of the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., 
First Lord of the Admiralty; Captain Robert 
Hall, R.N., C.B., controller of the Navy; and 
other official personsges. Mr. A, Gabrielli, the 
contractor who has constructed the completed 
works, and Mr. Golla, C.E., the contractor’s 
engiceer, were also p-esent. The portions of 
the works now brought into use are the re- 
pairing basin and two docks. Two other docks 
are now being built by Mr. Gabrielli. The 
mouths are made, and are closed by caissons. 
The repairing basin is 21 acres in extent ; it 
has a depth of 33 ft. of water; at the entrance 
there was 30 fs. when the first ship entered. 
The basin is 1,320 ft. long by 700 ft. wide. The 
docks sre 520 fc. in length, over all, and 110 fe. 
wide at the coping. ‘The factory basin, which 
will be completed early next year, has an ex- 
tent of 200 acres; it is being made principally 
by convicts under Government officers. The 
last, or fitting basin, will be 33 acres; it will 
not be completed fur some years. There are 
factories to be erected, and mach other work to 
be done. 


Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—An interesting lecture on ‘‘The 
History of Pottery and Porcelain” was delivered 
on the 22nd ult., by Mr. W. Chaffers, at the 
rooms of the Society for the Eucouragement of 
the Fine Arts. It was illustrated by examples 
of the most important fabriques, principally from 
Mr. Chaffers’s collection, and diagrama, were 
exhibited on the walls, showing the marks of the 
various manufactories of Europe from the fif- 
teenth century to the present date, whilst 
— of the finest specimens were also 

wo. 





tion, finding apparently that such a redaction 
could have no legal effect, and would be incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the Board, withdrew 
his motion ; so that the guardians have virtually 
decided that the architects were not morally 
bound to reduce their commiesion below what 
the Board had agreed to give. 


Underground Remaias of Roman Bath: 
In some vaults of the old houses that formerly 
atood opposite the Chronicle office, the surveyor, 
Mr. C. E. Davis, has found a beautiful arrange- 
ment of ancient Roman arched drains, about 7 ft. 
high, and from 2 ft. to 3 ft. wide, evidently con- 
structed for the drainage of the baths. The 
clue to these was found in 1865, bat they have 
only now been traced. One advantage derived 
from the explorations is that he has been enabled 
to utilize an excellent system of drainage, per- 
fectly air and steam tight, originally constructed 
for the drainage of the hot baths, but for many 
years only partially ueed for that purpose. In- 
formation has also been obtained relating to the 
hot springs and the drainage of this part of the 
city, which may prove of considerable value to 
the corporation, if, which is not at all impro- 
bable, they should become the sole conservators 
of the mineral waters. 


Maison d’Abri.—A portable wooden hut, 
which is called une maison d’abri by the inventor, 
M. E. Colibert, a French architect, was exhibited 
in the gardens of Apsley House, This hut was 
designed with a view to carry into effect Baron 
Gadin’s proposal to provide dwellings on certain 
terms for the French peasantry and poorer class 
of citizens, whose homes had been destroyed 
during the war. M. Colibert, who planned and 
superintended the erection of the cités owvriéres, 
has invented ‘pour loger les Alsaciens et Lor- 
rains en Algérie,” a house which may be packed 
and carried in a common country cart, and set 
up by two persons in less than half an hour. 
The hut is made of yellow deal, with a floor 
10 ft. square, walls 7 ft. high. The hut can be 
made here, and delivered in France or in Algeria 
at a cost of between 8/. and 101. 


Rnightsbridge Barracks.— It is stated 
that the removal of Knightsbridge Barracks has 
been indefinitely postponed. The Government 
have been unable to complete the arrangements 
for removal in uence of a new project to 
include the demolition of other property and 
some considerable alterations of the roadway, 
both of which improvements would require the 

ion of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and a special Act of Parliament. 


Intended Compliment to the Comedie 
Francaise. — The complimentary Breakfast 
intended to be given to the members of the 
“Tbéatre Frangais” is fixed to take place at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday next (the 8th), at 
two o'clock. Lord Dufferin will preside, and a 


very intereeting gathering may be expected. 























































































The Proposed Public Library and 
Museum for Brighton.—A public vestry 
meeting has been held at the town-hall, to con- 
sider the resolution of the town council adopting 
a report of the Pavilion Committee, for the con- 
struction of a public library and museum, with 
other rooms for the reception and exhibition of 
works of art, on the northern part of the Pavilion 
Estate, at an estimated cost of 6,000l. The 
meeting was more influentially attended than 
any of a parochial character which bas been 
held in Brighton for many years. The vestry, 
after some discussion, passed a resolution con.« 
senting to the proposal of the town council. 
For amendment against it, only nine hands were 
held up. A poll was demanded. 


Subsidence of a Railway.—A singular 
accident has occurred on the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway, between Guide 
Bridge and Dukinfield Stations. At the spot 
indicated the railway line runs parallel with the 
canal, and the river runs on the opposite or lower 
side of the rails. A main sewer from Ashton, 
which runa under both the canal and the line 
and empties itself into the river, burst, the water 
undermining the south line of rails, which gave 
way, leaving an opening about 12 ft. in diameter. 
The trains were stopped some few yards on each 
side the opening, and both the up and down 
passengers had to alight and walk from one 
train to another. 

The Trade-Union Outrage at Man- 
chester.—John Rogers and William Manning 
were charged at the Salford Police-court with 
setting fire to one of a row of houses in course 
of erection in Edward-street, Lower Broughton. 
The prisoners are hand-brickmakers, and it was 
shown that Mr. Rhodes, the proprietor of the 
houses in question, had incurred the displeasure 
of the hand-brickmakers by using machine-made 
bricks. The prisoners, who by the advice of 
their solicitor, Mr. Cobbett, reserved their de- 
fence, were committed for trial at the assizes. 
Another man, named John Atherton, was charged 
with attempting to set a building on fire in Wel- 
lington-street under somewhat similar circum- 
stances. He was: committed to the assizes. 


A Social Gathering.—Mr. T. H. Wyatt, as 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, gave a dinner on Saturday last at 
“The Trafalgar,” Greenwich, to the Council of 
the Institute, when about twenty sat down. As 
the dinner was strictly of a private character, 
we will simply mention that it was a very social 
and cheery gathering. Outside, too, strange to 
say, remembering the sort of weather we have 
had, several gleams of sunshine were distinctly 
visible. The president's very agreeable design 
was carried out in the modern style, treated 
freely, all the orders receiving consideration in 
tura. 

Architect to the London School-Board. 
It is proposed at the next meeting of the School 
Board, to elect an architect and surveyor, at a 
salary of 5001. per annum. He will be required 
to give his undivided attention to the daties of 
the office. In answer to the invitation issued 
eighty-four gentlemen have sent in letters of 
application and testimonials. After examination 
the committee recommended the following six 
gentlemen to the Board, from whom the selection 
and definite appointment of an architect and 
surveyor to the Board will be made :—Mr. 
Joseph James, Mr. J. W. Morris, Mr. Thomas 
Porter, Mr. John S. Quilter, Mr. E. R. Robson, 
and Mr. William Wigginton. 


The Ashton Public Baths. — The report 
of the committee of the town council on the 
construction of these baths, has been read at a 
meeting of the council, and ordered to be printed. 
The total cost, according to the report, has 
been 14,0441., including 11,2721. to the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Clay & Sons; 1,164. for engi- 
neerging works to Messre. Haden & Son; 3531. 
to Messrs. Grierson, Brothers, for pipes, gas, and 
other fittings; 2041. as salary to the clerk of the 
works; and 6541, to the architects, whose names, 
it oddly happens, do not occur throughout the 
report, although they are repeatedly alluded to. 

Great Central Station.—A select committee 
of the House of Commons has sanctioned the 
Bill for creating a great central railway station 
for the metropolis between Holborn Viaduct and 
Farringdon-road Station. The South-Eastern, 
Chatham and Dover, South-Western, Great 
Western, London and North-Western, Midland, 
Great Northern, and Great Eastern Companies 
are all interested in the project, which, when 
carried out, will be a great boon to travellers. 
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The Public Rights in Commons.—No 
farther encroachment will, we understand, be 
made upon the common rights in regard to the 
Waste at Wandeworth, which has given rise to 
legal contentions between the ratepayers on the 
one hand and the lord of the manor on the other. 
——The Corporation of the City of London have 
served a notice upon Lord Cowley’s trastees, his 
steward and agents, in reference to the present 
attempted enclosure of thirty acres on Wanstead 
Flats, requiring that all the fences and gates 
recently erected be forthwith removed. This is 
done to test the right of the lord of the manor 
to enclose portions of Epping Forest without 
Parliamentary sanction. 


A New Edible.—Charlock, a troublesome 
weed hitherto, has, it is said, been found to be 
excellent human food. This is a discovery for 
which the agricultural world is said to be indebted 
to Mr. E. West, of Saltford, near Bristol. He heard 
this first from a Wiltshire shepherd. It proved 
to be equal, if not superior, to turnip greens. 
An acquisition this for mutually destroying 
farmers’ weeds and preserving farmers’ labour- 
ers! The tops should be broken off just before 
they are in blossom. 


Public Improvement.— Under the new 
Act which has just received the sanction of 
Parliament, though it has not yet obtained the 
Royal assent, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
will be enabled to grant loans on very favour- 
able terms to vestries and Local Boards for the 


purpose of carrying out public improvements. 


Burlington Fine Arts Club.—The exhi- 
bition of drawings in water-colours by artists 
born before the year 1800, now open in the 
rooms of this club, is of a particularly interesting 
character. We will endeavour to return to it. 


Labour in De«aand —It is stated that such 
is the demand for labour in the north, that Mr. 
Pease, M.P., has opened an office in the east of 
London for the engagement of persons desirous 
of migrating thither for employment. 


Supposed Incendiaries in Gateshead.— 
The premises of Mr. John Harrison, of Jackson- 
street, Gateshead, builder and contractor, have 
been burnt, it is supposed by incendiaries. The 
damage is estimated at about 2,0001. 


The Cambridge Improvement Board's 
Surveyor. — This officer’s salary has been 
spontaneously increased from 1501. to 2001. a 
year. 








TENDERS 


For the completion of two villa residences, at Becken- 
ham, Kent, for Mr. W. R. Mace. Mr. Joseph Fogerty, 


architect :— 
Hooker ...... eobsosesocceseteovesoececes £8,962 0 0 
Colle & Bon ..sccccseoree sosccvesnsecs 7,177 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .........<. «. 6,989 0 0 
Foster (accepted) ...,.....cc0sereee 6,845 0 0 





For a new residence, for Mr. D. Roberts, Brynadda, 
Bangor. Mr. Rich, Davies, architect :— ; , 
na ERAT CST 21,320 





ecoooooo 
eoooocseo 























For alterations to front of house, No. 62, High-street, 
Guildford. Mr. Henry Peak, architect : 








Nye (accepted) £124 5 0 
For new offices and stores, Portsmouth-road, Guildford. 
Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 


Messrs. Loe (accepted) .........0. £1,347 0 0 





For new brewery, at Eltham, for Messrs. Berners & 
Kemp. Mr. A. Pinder, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Hammon ........0..2000008 eocrecseesee 4,000 @ 0 

Rudkino «3,605 
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For building new infectious wards, and for alterations 
and additions to the Union House, for the guardians of 
the Mitford and Launditech Union, Norfolk. Mr. Kelly, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

eNO | .qcoceressomonsgene penenegeninilh £1,809 0 0 
Goss... 


frebbera (accepted) 


For rebuildin 











No, 194, Thames-street, for Mr. James 























Ponder. Mr. Francis Chambers, architect, Quantities 

by Mr. G. P. Raggett :— 
Ramsey £984 0 0 
Perkins 965 0 0 
Jerrard 939 0 0 
Conder 936 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ...... ° 925 0 0 
Hawkes 805 0 0 
Hume 720 0 0 
SOOT . scisssanensnansecetéinniing apie 590 0 0 





For building a chapel, at Beetley, Norfolk, for the 
Primitive Methodist connexion. Mr, Kelly, architect :— 





RENE. cssrcauminiientninenicomianyainn £204 13 0 
MPOMNER " Cocsptesinccconepeeipunckannmion unre? ia Se 
Larner .. 4 197 7 6 
SUORIIGNE cihiniininnrtiiintatncdbianicestoniniéd 192 0 0 
Middleton ( pted) 185 0 0 








For building new coachhouse, stables, billiard-room, 
conservatory, &c., at Sunnybank, Teddington, for Mesers. 
Hudson. Mr. H. W. Budd, architect :— 


SOIIER . ccanipiiicnninknusneciitete ccctsee &O2l 5 O 
Hoare & Postlethwaites ............ 818 10 0 
Fairchild ........ diswbcensécbiadicbanetl - 799 0 0 
PID cctcsinsnthaapseicernibiccdinie ee eS Be 

SOR -scsisoces 749 0 0 








For market buildings for the pate ee Skin, and Fat 
Company, Limited, Cattle Market, Derby. Mr. George 
ne architect :— 











y £826 0 0 
Thompson 824 0 0 
RUINOUIT ss swesinsnqnnneienghapionoheeniucin 800 0 0 
Bridgart (accepted) ............00-0 . 794 00 





For villa residence, in the Beulah-road, Norwood, Mr. 
B. Fletcher, architect :— 


First Contract, for Carcass. 
& 











ORE: oinscseatietsinctains 403 0 0 
Dennett 367 0 0 
Priddle ... 320 0 0 
Fairhall & Weeks ........css0.cccseeee 269 0 0 
Waterson & Co. (accepted) ..... - 267 0 0 
Second Contract, for further Works, 
Waterson & Co. (accepted) ......... 239 0 0 


For alterations and additions to the head-quarters of 
the y.: . E. London R. V. corps, Hoxton, Mr, B. Fletcher, 
architect :— 




















Snowden £236 0 0 
Cole 205 0 0 
Kilby 198 0 0 
Auley 196 0 0 
Burtwell 199 0 0 
Moore 176 0 0 
BOWIOY ..0.0s.cccccsascrccnorsscennn dance OS ' OO 
Fairhall & Weeks (accepted) ...... 162 0 0 
Lewis 51 0 0 








For alterations and additions, weight-houses, Frede- 
rick-street, Hampstead-road. Mr. B, Fletcher, archi- 


tect 
Fairhall & Weeks 
Waterson & Co. 









For work at Bartrams, Hampstead. Mr. C, G. Wray, 
architect ;— 


























For three cot (two to be used for preaching-room), 
at Reigate, for Mr, R. Witherby, Mr. Gregg, archi- 
Nightingale, Brothers .............. - £620 0 0 
deme tseainne A EE, 600 0 0 
Pollard 678 0 0 
Nightingale 4i8 0 0 
For new house, at Worplesdon, Surrey, Mr. Henry 

Peak, architect :— - r 

Messrs. poonnscecosecsesss eonecees £1,085 0 0 

i ua $$ 
Goddard & Son .................... > 1,045 0 0 
Swayne & Bows ..............cscecceee 985 10 0 

‘ ‘ 940 0 0 
Bristow & Burdett .............0 oe 92910 6 
West (accepted) 878 12 0 








For the erection of a new parish room and lavatory? 
for St. Peter's, meg ge A, and class-rooms, lavatory, pe 
gd alterations to St. Peter’s School, Stepney, Mr, 





. D. Quantities s > 
J, A. Bunker :— nape Pe: 
Class-rooms, Parish Room, 
Perry & Co, ceccccses £515 seecesesscercos £298 
Lemon 402 183 
Uxford ...... beinnenin i PEt . 176 
aS AS nil RAE 167 
PRO Sin cbititicssides. Oe UL dsieeay 173 


Leatherdale (sced.) 856 aiucccoens 162 








Batchelar & Robson ..... 28 
° a 00 

Cook 3,160 6 O 
a5 3,071 0 0 
ridgman & Nutthall .............0 2,851 0 0 
= : 10 
osolyne 2,830 3 6 
Jeffrey & Dickinson ............ «» 2,816 16 6 
Bightagale asco aenscsdecesauiores pees 00 
T 2,641 0 0 
aaa ae 
coseceseres wovseecsocsccoes 0 

Pearce ert 5 3 
Robbins & Co. ....c0ccccscsesseee se 2,079 0 0 





For nave and aisle of the Church of St. Matthias, 
Farl’s-court, Kensington, Mr. T. H. Hakewill, architect. 
~~ supplied by Messrs. Widnell & Trollope :— 


























For three houses, stables, &c, Russel & Tenn 
Streets, Nottingham, Messrs. Robt, Clarke & Son, aschi, 

















tects :— 

Hind £1,500 0 6 
Johnson 1,495 0 0 
Slimm 1,490 0 0 
Wooll & Slight seeenteecneneneee seeeeee 1,476 00 

1,455 0 0 
Vickers . 1,450 0 0 
Wood & Son (accepted) ......... 1,445 0 0 





For enlar, t of Bedford Chapel schools and vestri 
Werri fomeatonst, Oakley-square, for the trustees, Mr 
Alfred architect :— 


: Extra for Infants’ 


Gall 
Kelly, Brothers ......... £1,213 .. 
Henshaw _.......... hatreds 1, 
Scrivener & White ...... 1,039 29 
Manley & Rogers ..... «| SFO vescise .- 38 
Williams & Son ....... 1 
Man........ abochienarnenn 00 7 A pn 
BIGREE cccccseosicosceeceqeees ae jee oo 2 
L’Ammie & Co. (accd.) 784 ......... 27 


; 





For the erection of @ villa residence, Overhill-road, 
Dulwich, for Mr. J. W. White. Mr. H. Thomas, archi. 
tect :— 











Wicken & Son .......ccrssscrrcersesseees £390 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ..... sieuanienaee toseare’ 7208 0 O 
Thompson 684 0 0 
Mitchell ,.,.. . 659 0 0 
B OY coves 650 0 0 
Waterson & Co. (accepted) ....., 540 0 0 





For the erection of a dwelling-house, at Bl Beds, 
Mr. John Usher, architect :— ; nha, 








CITED. - Lanesscntncoeniends esscccseesecsocne OND O 
Twelvetrees .......... srerersescsscresese O41 0 O 
Brown 285 0 0 
Foster. ........ 285 0 0 
Knight & Boston..........0.00c00. 277 0 0 
Haynes .......0+ Gains scbbieitee ppapcseves 275 10 0 
BME  sogak: sutcctstecatsabinenca aonibareiee 269 0 O 
Edey & Wildman  ccrscccccocerseeessses 262 12 0 





For the erection of a village church, at T my om 
Chesham, Bucks, for the trustees, the Right Hon, 
Chesham and the Rev. T. Moore. Mr. Morton M. Glover, 











architect :— 
wland £593 0 0 
Boughton ......... o0s enseneseeaccoesce «ee S8L 0 O 
Spicer (accepted)  .....s..s+008 ee ee 
High (too late) sa.ccccsccccsnscesoe 0 0 
For alterations and improvements to premises, No. 4, 
Great Earl-street, Bloomsbury, for Mr. Nokes, Mr, J, 
Bradbury, architect :— 
Leggett £133 0 0 
Cox ...... sintatishhasbiinabeenemmanmananad . 124 0 0 
Bawyer (accepted) ........cccsseesenee 97 0 «0 





For works, Sheppey-yard, Minories, for Mr. W. Nokes 
Mr, J. Bradbury, architect :— 
First Contract. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


.—E. W. H.-E, A. H.—B. D.—W. H.—R, W.—L & Son.— 
G.—F.T.—T. W. C.— 8. B—R. & W.—B. F.—R, M.— 
w. ©. J. J.—R, P.—E. W.-W. B. W.—RB. N. W.—RB. P.— 
Mr, K.—A. 0°C.—C, W. W.—F. C.—B. L. 8.—0. W. C.—P. & C— 
J. F.—K. 0.—W. 6.—J. T.-L. C.-L. & G.—J. L—W. M—A. T— 
J. H. &—A. & Co.—C. & Bon.—J. B, C.—An Old Hand. —H, T.— 
** How to Spend Half a Million ” (im rep.y to some iuquirers, we are 
not aware th.t any decision has yet,been arrived at).—F. W. (we do 
not 4 any superiority ia the mode illustrated by the model).— 
F. D. (our list was official, and doubtless correct).—W. 8. B. (in due 
course).—C. M., jun, (not the same name).—Eginton (a notice in 
type).—P. A. (in type). 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 
All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 
Nore. —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course, with the authors, 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Advertisements camnot be recewed for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 

6 NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Jc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,’ 
No, 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“* Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom can now be supplied with Taz BuiLpEs 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for TEStI- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Oortss 





acey £2,974 0 0 
Myers 2,964 0 0 
Dove, Brothers .....sccs.000 2,795 0 0 
Adamson & Sons. 2,777 0 0 
Aviss & Co, ....... ine 2,644 0 0 

For works, at No. 6, Poppin *s-court, Fleet-street :~ 
Hough : £259 0 0 
Colwill 2400 0 0 
Peters 236 0 0 


ONLY should be sent. 
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Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchante. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 

faurvished on ication to 

Bath Stone Office, Wilta.—[Apvr.] 


I. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET, 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 














HE HOUSEHOLD EDITION of the 
WORKS of 


Mears, CHAPMAN & HALL —— to in WEEKLY 
the ‘VELS of the 
late CHARLES The series will commence 





: 
3 
g 
. 
Z 
wo 
: 


the Condition 
of the Labouriog Classes, 21, Exeter , Strand. Price 7s. Also 
Designs for Cottages, numbered on sheet, with Specifications, &e. 





Lately published, royal 4to. ornamental! cloth, 
Price 11. 16s, 
NGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. 


By WILLIAM WILKINSON, Architect, Ox ord, 
Oxford and London : 








Millwall Extension Balvoy—The Plant and Material used in Con 
ee of the 1 Line, by order of Mr 


R.. 38 8. ‘GOWER will SELL by AUCTION, 


on the WORKS, Manchester-road, [Millwall, on WEDN 
porn ly Be? 19, kata o'clock, the CONTRA 
com ng three steam-engines, of 8, 8, 7, and 6 horse power, 
three mortar-mill*, with revolving pans, eteam crane, 25 con’ 








tor’s wi » 1,500 2 tone of tompetens ties hn = 
rows, W eee ate, scaffold-poles, and <aaaite af 

, in of the contract cies coupletea = May be 
viewed, ‘Catalogues (ready in a few may be bad at the Con- 
tractor’s Office, Manchest-r-road; and a 


Beponitory, Barbican. N. x ter tM B by road and water 





eee Y, NORTH Pats ger pew BalLway ng ar 


fon 








f HSSRS. “FREEMAN & STRONG have 


favoured with instructions from — Jardine & Fen 
to SELLS 7 PUBLIC SUCTION es 


the LINE 1 ‘ing from G: 
field oly well, on TUESDAY, t ihe I lth ry TOY, ier, I the 
whole $ the valuable and substantial RaILWa PLANT, 8TOCK - 
TRKADE, &c. : comprising 40 substantial earth tip-wagons, 4 fr. 8} in. 
gauge ; one eos trolley, two crab-winches, quantity of perma- 
nent and tem: from 30 Ib, to 40 lb, per yard; & 


aud carpenters’ shops, 

round iron, steel, wrought and cast scrap- 
iron ; fh a numerous variety of other westel test, a fall dase 
ther with a numerous variety of Se er ae vse. 
tion of which will be given the 
Hote's in the neighbourhood, and from ag her ney at “their 
See peace tgwyn House, Holywell, and Mostyn Arms Hotei, 

0) 


N.B.—The Auctioneers will start from the Royal Hotel. Greenfield, 
oh SURLY Reldog: procealp, and proceed at once to dispose of the 
on ne, 





im the oti 
lod We ees oe & OS gate, or the cottage in 
which ‘he would locate his steward, his got) his farmer, or his 
Sinchiman.” '— Manchester Cuactaen, March 16. 1 
combination of the useful and re ornamental has 
oem. ony a nn gn gpa by this book, and iss contents 
It Soo fisenine and agreeably instructive to the un- 
initiated as it is vatinfactory to thove who claim to be amovg the 
esoteric in such matters, . « + We feel it both a pleasure and a 
Poy. oreemmeeeenains-speneenepemresanetny: 


1870. 
as ph ass 





ANTED, in an Architect's Office, of 


pasties, 0 Tespectable LAD, who will he ge + 
hand, and to make himself - = 


write a very 

in or Seated atthgusheddmeamas osaende 
writing, wee age, salary required, and other particulars, te 
x ©. ir. Gravatt, 11, King-street, Cheapside, F.C. 





ANTED, as a WORKING FOREMAN, 








a man whe shove derstands his bast 
is competent to render into office proper meee nS othe 
Reply with ail by letter only, addressei W. Morton's 
Printing-office, Bagware-roui, W. 
ANTED, a CLERK, in a Builder’s Office 
Mast have | the trade, and be able to 
take entire charge in the absence Principal. M 


man pre- 
prem‘ses (in the suburbs of 
London). Hours Six to Six o'clock. —State fall pein and wages 
required, to No. 351, Offics of ** The Bu'lder. 


ANTED, in a Builder and Decorator's 

Office, a tg ane with some previous know- 
ledge. who can write ood hand, and make himself useful.— 
Address, by letter, W. B Sal, reseane enest. Ww. 


ANTED, a first-class SHOP FOREMAN 
catire chases ef sip, Wan machinery, aad’ clos © uom-encboey same 
Address, JAMES DIMENT, Bailder, Bristol. 


Ween a staid, intelligent, sctive 


rnished 
oumenere. ali aie ng gy A 
ystal None Rots nee apr yao ona pd 108, 
London. i ns 

















ANTED, immediately, one or two 
ASSISTANTS or IMPROV ERS.—App'y, by letter only, to 
C. G. SEARLE & SON, Architects, 4, Bloomsbary-piace, W.C. 


ANTED, by an ARCHITECT'S 


LIE a ae yt an ENGAGEMENT. Beteeteate gees 











— — Rp ie a varity an ity af the 
sy ra ae | (forty-five in aah by ther exonton 
ey ge hy ey fal eotvivance and’ cary for teow 4 





War, by a steady Young 
Joiser trade, constant EMPLOYMENT at the BENCH .— 
Address, 331, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





The Irish Builder, 

“Mt. Wilkinson's plans are good i of con tri and 
treatise on owe tegen ss 
and fuiness of its Jr r- wh 
cannot fail to prove ureful to those who propose to build.”— Evening 


“A valuable feature of the book is that the actual cost 
majority of the buildings is givea.”— The Builder, March 26, i". 











CCOMPLISHED ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 


A 
PAZINERSHIE. to the extent of 
1-4th to 1-3rd interest, is OFFERED to « gentleman, capable 
of taking in hand the entire superintend-nee of a varied Prac ice 
during the ab-ence of the principal uvon some larze undertakings 
abroad.— Address, enclosing card, aad stating previous pec cen a 
to ARCHITECT, 65, Rue da Commeres, Brussels. 


ERS AND DECORATORS. 


WANTED, ty a respectable middle- 

Man, a SITUATION oll renee or WORKING FO K- 
MAN of PAINTERS. Good as —Address, 
G. P. 17, Clarendon-square, N.W. 


WANTED, by a Youth, aged 17, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as IMPROVER. Can colour, “wens, ond 
copy drawings neatly ; also write a good hand. — Address, D. D. care 
of Mr. Brown, 374, ing-street West, Hammersmith, W. 











ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, by a competent ASSISTANT, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT. I: a good dranghtsman, and enna 
and detail drawings, and perspectives. 


= to — working 
a —Address, B. T. 1, Upper 





W ANTED, a PARTNER, with about 4001. 

to JOIN a ’ BUILDER in the country, with a good-esta- 

blisbed Basiness eigh*y miles from Loadon, employing fro twenty 

te thirty men. A stonemason b ra sok ye te agg Sym thee 
" pante: joiner by trate, 

menagernent of of that bras Pon of the business, —Adires, RT. Office 





100, CURTAIN-ROAD. 

WALTER MITCHELL will SELL 

by AUCTION, on the PREMI-=RS, as above. on MONDAY 

and TUESDAY, JULY 3rd and 4th,at TWO o'clock , the 
Second Portion of a very fine PARCEL of MAH >» wad 
BIRCH, WALNUT, DRY PINE, aad VENEE&S,— Oa view two 
days prior and m.rutng of Bale Catalogues on the Premises ; aad 

of the Auctioneer, 10, City-road, Wembapoeate, Bo. 








Just published, royal 3tmo, price Se. (poet fre), strongly bound 
HE APPRAISER, Auctioneer, Broker, 


‘ouse and E.tate and Valuer’s POCKET *,as13TANT, 
for the Valuation Tor Faurchass, fal or Renewal of : 


generally ; with Prices 
Se ee Sate to House 





the Value of 


By JOHN 
aes ay Ye re-written, and greatly enlarged, 
London: LOCKWOOD & OO, 7, Stationers’-hali-court, B.C. 


[paccnatiy® PAINTING. — PART- 


NERSHIP.—7o a suitable person the opportunity is offered 
of becoming PARTNBR in a desirable DECOKATIVE PAINTING 


urveying 
Bond street, Weymouth. 





BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 

AN TED, a SITUATION, in Town or 

country, by a BRICKLAYER ani CARPENTER, German, 

or Practice or Office. Drawings, quantities, draughtings, &c.— 
Address, WRUMPF, 7, Compton-street, Clerkenwell, 





ABC4ITECES AND OTHERS. 


j AN TED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as JUNI DR ASSISTANT or CLERK. Neat 
Good writer. Kaowle ige of tume and 





ESTABLISHMENT. One with a mnaeata Se for ging 
The d to the 


details woud be p 

utmost and tae watt: io-ar ane tant hams, Refer- 
ences given and required, and none but priacipals treated with.— 
Address, Office of “ The Bailder.” 


oO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
Bg Ry yy By — 
ment, natty ent comestly eayies, ae 


words. Plans and drawings of kinds 
enlarged, on reasonable terms, ‘TRY & SON Law Stationers, 








and Printers, 13 14, South-square, Gray’s-inn. 
.B, When more than four required, a considerable 
reduction al if lithographed. 





To a ABOHITECTS, SURVEYORS, CIVIL 


acd OTHERS. — The —— 


book rye wether aes A. 147, Maryleb. ne-road, NW. 
TO DISTRICT SURVEYORS, FIRE INSURANCERS, BUILDERS, 
AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. — 
ANTED, by the Son of a Builder, aged 
ee s arrCation wit aod anes. 2 Is 
eainde h an apprentices: be 
fete gn Bee and measurer, Has been used to eee ing bulldings 
—Address, A. 


Soul keen, 
street, Deptford, 8. EB. 








Wa texan! a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL + ager wrad or —_ of a by a 
oroughly practical Man of several y ’ experience on large 
= ag Be cemnantnonnme aie toubeoaiata, No objection to the 
country.— Address, A. B. 47, York-road, Lambeth, 8.6. 





mart ON tr cts eve! ag of busi 
Fee F ssooola an a Ty | 





HE ART-JOURNAL 
Bes SULT tuetee > Oe contains the following 
LINE ENGE . VINGS, 
I. KEPT IW, after EB. Nicol, A.B.A. 
IL. THE WRITE COCKADE, after B. A. Hillingford. 
iL SUBSCS, Sue te Gece S Re c: MacDowell, R.A. 
Literary Contributions :—*xaibition of the oe soo oe 
doling watied 3 The Bath Museum ; A Genuine Artistic Race ; 
the Louvre was Saved ; 2 Naam s 5 On iiaieeinieen ent 


2. 
35 
reba 
Bae 








= “Sas JOHNSON, of Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and 

- rage Inst. C.B. Solicitor and Patent 

ram Lincolu'stnn-felds, snd Glasgow, Authors of “ The 
Price One 

Lonéon : LONGMANE. GREEN. & OO. 1871. 
petipEns ext in BOOKKEEPING.— 
BUILDERS and 

a mn eoteins 2 a really gts can 

ENTRY, ; Coton was mevgee ts 2 the aaerainar te ” The Builder,” 

No. 1,180, and which has been by many large firms. Also a 


Arrangement by Single , suitable for smali builders. — 
Address, E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, Louden. 


EWAGE IRRIGATION and DOWN- 
WARD FILTRATION,—A Peas ae, the SELECrION and 
KEPARATION of SUITABLE read at Maidstone, 
BAILGY DENTON, CE. 


» 1870, : 
©. B. SMITH. ° Maidstone Joaronl” Office, Maidstone, 
TABLES and. STABLE FiTTINGS. 


aye = : considasabte emcunt of aetd, tetwmntien en the 

subject of which it treats.”— Builder, 

ST. PANCRAS IRON W oui COMPANY, aa Bt, Paneres- 
Sad, lniens 








fn London or the 
| eek nee ng Bole Pocnttens for Bale. Puptis requiring intro- 
ductions, &c. &. are on the Register. Temporary astistance ob- 
tained to apy part of the country without delay, 


the ki 
tion to the MANAGER, Arcbitectural Agency Association, 
Great Russell-street, W.C (opposite the British Maseum). 


R. BARBER, Sarveyor, 12, Buckingham 


Messrs, Mansfield, has REMOVPD hie, his OFFIORS to to Pept above 
Q ities and ad, and every — of 











assistance rendered on moderate and mutual terme Di®) 
AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED 


A JUNIOR ASSISTANT required ins a 
Surveyors Office. in London. Reourity, required. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED, D, by a thoroughly tical and 

ter), a RE-BNG AGEMENT = GENE- 

RAL FOKRMAN of WU toes Take the entire Charge of | Same. 


saan ‘ur. ereae ata L, Coomnnoaset, Ghaied, & We 








» first-class DRAUGHTS- 


MaN and a EMPLOYMENT. Accustomed 


of Mr. Gardner, 9, Canon-street, Islington, N. 
BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, by 2 proctod snd, cusp 


A = wo oon. Tweive 
PL pee tn FORMA » pom oh = pee a¥ A 


class reference, Town, 
G. H. 150, Great Porflncd street, W.c. 











Revere WHITESMI'H.— WANTED, 


RKING FOREMAN the Gum'the’ Shops, The 
be gs = beli-hangtog, tot wster 


consists raages, 
par ga one nd and genera! repairs. — Apply, stating age, 
giving, referee, to WHITIAKER & CO, Victoria Iron 


REMAN of PAINTERS.—WANTED, 


have filled similar 
a thoroughly practic Man. Must have 8 simile | Or 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILUBRS, &c. 


A* active, business Man, aged 37 (Carpenter 


peer mgeew ENT. Is tho- 
ant Suiner hy tindehs Cote Om ah, 
terrace, 


— an Ss CAMERA, uu, ee ene 
cneeen 8, 








ANTED, a RE-KNGaGEMENT, by 


the ‘Advertiser, > had seven 


4 years’ experience wil 
-kee} 
eminent London Boilding fr Seas cules chain amines 


accounts, prime cost, and the 
Address, 850, Ufice of ** The Butider 








oe amid 
ih Pn pang 


agar. Fas 


EOL Le ga Fo Ma 
2 allen NE ESR Nt ath tae howe ig 


pus 


Ng 


Pre a re 


ees 





% my 
EEE ENR gre ac utieht ee Altai PK CR. cr atte’ i thal WAP DR oem Sy 


we 








BUILDERS NTRACTORS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK. Understands estimating, contracts, 4 
prime cost, 2c. Aged 24, Moderate salary. —Addcoss, 355, Office 





BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 
‘ANTED, by a Young Man, who has 
bean few seems Geno tale Foreman on ex emsive works in London, 
te that = a Butider's = § yy 
a oe “ast and previous employers, 


silica 
Radrems, No. 960, Offive of" The 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Juny 1, 1871. 








W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
SITUATION. as IMPROVE® to aCARPENTER and JOINER, 

Has served four years and « half at a Jobbing Builder's. No objec- 

= ermal anna etre tas E. 36, Princess-street, Edgware- 





PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 39, a 
constant RIPUATION, or Job, a GASFITTER, 
and ZINC ee Has bad good ¢ Xperience in town 
country at new and jobbing work. Well up in bath, pump, and 
closet work. a eum ob -auaep. Fill up time at nting if re- 
quired.—Address, G. N. H. 103, Bermondsey New. &.E. 


WANTED, s TED, a SITUATION as MANAGER, 
SUPERINTRND the ERECTION of CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS. Joiner by. trade 


=" 





Good references from present 
S. Concrete Buildings, Shildon vid Dar- 


To TN TED. 
Wis TED, an eM ENGAGEMENT, as 
DRAUGHTSMAN, nate es ACCOUNTANT, &c. Just 

a *imilar appointment (34 years); also, quantities and 

ee Very good testimonials, Age! 26. —Address, F. C. M. 
No. 40, Torriano Avenue, -road, N.W. 





ANTED, “ ‘RE_ENGAGEMENT, in | piace 
moe Town, by ee experienced eee NS aITSOr. ©, 


Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster, 


WANTED ,bya good good general ASSISTANT, ZA 
EMPLOYM for Two or yr i acon agen eng 


design, survey, prepare working and detail 
&c,—Address, KJ. Ww. a Dovener: oes 














ANTED, by a good practical PLUMBER, 
or THREE-BRANCH HAND. a BITUATION. Town or 
ae. Aged 33.—Addres, W. H. J. Post-office, Bexley Heath, 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
an experienced and practical GENERAL FOREMAS, who 

bas recently completed a large job in the Citr. No objection to the 

country or abroad.—Address, T. K. 184, Gray's-inn-road, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, A 
ANTED, a R#-EN GAGEMENT, T, = an 
energetic — Man,as PRIME COST CLERK, FORE- 
MAN, or GENERAL ASSISTANT. Has a practical knowledge of 
every branch of the trade. U+red to measuring, keeping time, charge 
of men and works. Good testimonia's. 30. Salacy moderate. 
Address, M. A. C. 53, Malvern-road, Dalston, N.E. 


UILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


WANTED, by a GENERAL MANAGING 


and ESTIMATING C!.ERK, of thorough — with Town 
and country experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. The highest testi- 
monials and references.—Address, 345, Office of “ Tae Builder.” 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as an OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, who has had good 
experience in carrying out some first-class jobs. Understands the 














‘O ARCHITECTS 


ANTED, res the ‘Advertises, aged 22, a 

RE. ENGAGEMENT as ARCH(TECTURAL "ASSISTANT. 

Six year.’ experience, with undeniable reference.—Address, 
No, 13, Wansey-street, Walworth-road, Southwark. 


W ANTED, by a CLASSIO DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, an ENGAGEMENT in a London Office. Salary not 
#0 — a= ~et as constan; employment.—Address, 334, Office of 








0 BUILDERS AND PAINT: 


\ AN TED, a SITUATION, as as GRAINER. 


No 0 objraton to fill up time ir pai 
if rt, , 3, Old phen en oon + apg tee weed 
from pm wertine ag 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUI 
Ww ANTED, by an cupertonced PLUM BER, 
a SITUATION or JOB, k or otherwise. —Address, 
with terme, to 339, Office of “ The Builder. 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, sey a 

CARPEN vrmeins and JOINER. band to dilapidations, _ a 
good knowledge of p Capsbdle of 
na eg ofa tAp or pomenry rading *W. 51, Besberough-place, 




















preparing of all kinds of joiners’ work. No objection to the 
ae. Good references.—Address,C. D. 26, Glynn-street, Vauxhsll- 
gardens, Lambeth. 


WANTED, by a good practical PLUMBER, 


a Constant SITUATION as above, or Three-branch Hand, 
iesteen or hn gs —Address, J. B. 1, Belvedere-bu: udings, Southwark 








AN TED, by a Carpenter and Joiner, 
aged 26, a siTt ATION, MPROVER, to the above. 
Town or country. Address, F. CARTER, Pinper-green, Pinner. 


BUILDERS AN 
WANs AN TED, EMPLOY ME: ENT, T, as BRICK- 


moe FE or ? PLASTERER, by a Young “~~ » aged 26; has 
» and will make himself useful at general 
Forks. Town a country.—Addre.s, A. B. D. Post-office, Isle of 





UILDERS, AND 


WANTED, by | by the Advertiser, aged 25, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR AS3ISTANY, or Clerk. or 
Timekeeper. Neat and quick draugh’sman and colourist, quick at 
accounts, and the general office routine. Fair bookkeeper. Unex - 





ceptionable references. Salary mod -rate.—G. W. 26, Boone-street, 
Lee, Kent. 


WA: TED, by an experienced LON DON 

RYMAN, who is completing a larg job in the country, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of BRICK: AYERS, Clerk of 
Works, or to Take Charse of a Job.—Addres, H. W. Mr. North, 
No. 5, Moor-lane, Loughborough, Leicestershire. 








UILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a 
SITUATION. Isa a renege | a and graio, and 
take charge of work if uiced.—Address, C. HARRIS, 68, Star- 
street, Edgeware road, Padd 





TO PLUMBERS, DECORA 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION, as aodoves in the above nasmaieen. Four anda 
p—Rng 2 igzverience.— Address, W. H. 1, Victor-road, Upper Ted- 





LDERS AND CONTRACTO! 


To BUI 
\ ANTED, > aod RE-EN GAGEMENT, as 
ERA REMAN, jto Take the Ent: 
—- — —4 ——— in — or pt as re Charge of any 
e.8, 
Fone ang ‘pen aw. trade.—Address, W. J. 59, 


PLUMBERS, BUILD 


ANTED, by a THREE-BRANCH 


HAND, « SITUATION orJOB, Town or Coun’ - 
ty or try. Good refer 





TO ED. by” PAINTER4, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
aged 30, a SITUATION, as good PL'7MBER. PAINTER, and 
GLAZIER’ and JOBBING GASFITTER and PLAIN ZINC-WORKER. 
bed to ans shop:.—PLUMBER, 19, Upper ~atreet, 
enwell. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


an experienced CLERK of WORKS,—Adiress, J. K. 5, 
Waterloo-terrace, Upper-street' Islington, N. 


PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


Wants, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER. No objection to All up time with other 

country. — Address, Y. Z., 2, Herne-place, 
Deletes. -_" 











ences if x 
—v. 


WASTER, = RNMORGNT, = 
ERAL FOREMAN, or 
ae tee Gee a ane a Ge ae 








TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, aSITUATION,as PLUMBER, 
PAINTER, and. GLAZIER. Can make himself pena 
usefal. Four years and a half with last employ r. a City shop. 
Good a & 7, Cumberland-street West, Regent's 





yy ag os ge Has a good knowiedge of hinery, 
Post-office, Bishop Siortford, Herts, 





MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a CON- 


FBR ertvati ION, as PLUMBER. or ona Job, Can do 


TO BUILDERS AND CO) 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
as FOREMAN of Paperaps. if thoroughly eal 
Man, well up in wy | branch of First-class 
Address, B. A. on Gempbelt-eenae Boo 2 Pinsbeny Park Eatioay- 


make himself generally useful if | station, 


Feauired ad % * No. 59, Clarendon-street, Harrow- -road, 


Wa ANTED, » by a Young Man, 32, 
SITUATION s as SOMMER ieRaL POREMAR AN, or ~ * Hand. ‘tudsee 
pane rod am, ens, end ess out all kiads of work. The 

. K, = ame proferred.—Address, A. B. Post-office, 








Wests an ‘ENGAGEMENT, in the 


ted od & very experienced ASSISTANT in practical 
oot pempuntive or outline, or colour,.—Address, 





ECORATORS, AND ecg 


ANTED, ¢ a SITUATION, b a first-class 
FOREMAN of PAINTERS avd DECO TORS. The Ad- 

Town or coun either take charge of j bs or act Fa ge mda o> onl 

oF F.3 Ms ow villas, Counthend-nead, 8t. John’s-wood, 





LUMBERS, BUILDER4, AND 0 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a | a respect- 


able Mam, as a first-class PLUMBER, ome, and 
GLAZIER. Can do @ if Good _ references. 


Wages low, if for = Aiea M.A. 46, Bhouldam-street, 
Bryanston-square, London, W. 








LDERS AND DECORATORS. 

ANTED, by a thoroughly 
rewien ns Pertuanent aig Oe gild, &. 

oy er a ot fn Seven ee gal sult emai blog 


s‘reet, W. 





TO ANTED, by a AND CONTRACTORS. 


W "ane sameeren = Genakar ronnuas ag aged ¢ 30, 


foes. Weil aap te ek ak sake Ne tuations 
1 ssa 24, Usher-road South, Old 








ANTED, “ "RE. ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL or yd FOREMAN, by a thoroughly ‘3 


FF Orit oct, meee objection to a good country job.—address, C, 





ANTED, a RE-KNGAGEMENT, as 


PRIME COSf CLERK, by a Young Man, of great experienc: 
in the trade. Town or country. —F. R. 85, Great of erent expen , 


ANTED, by a married Man, aged 30, a 
yay permanent. SITUATION as JOINER. Accustomed to ‘he 
Certaking and yg al oy poor Years’ first-class reference 

Re late employer. London or country preferred. — 
Address, te 3, Hooley. villa viding, Hawley West, ‘chalk Farm-road, 





TO LARGE CONTRACTORS AND BU 
ANTED, an APPOINTMENT, by a 
and 


th iy malified ESTIMATING, M EASURING, 
SURVEYING Address, 376, Office of “The Builder.” 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
* coyuiahel 


t "BUILDER'S CLERK, 
ts branches. 








years’ barracks, coast 
defences, railways, Hence ok large 8K and TI ye genet pbb | 
good arithmeticnn, cube and square, measure all work, 
- | to much’ srcapete. ig 4 be glad of any EMPLOYMENT. Salary not 
street, Euston-equare, nw. pb SS 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BURVEYORS. 
I hae Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, as GENERAL AS3ISTANT. Excellent references. 


= gl moderate.—Address, BETA, 55, Walford-road, Stoke 


X. | ences. rate 


dae HE iy ane pee thorough! experienced 


in_ the trade, havi 
rous of M ONPIDESTIA ENG AGEN EM 
rardorate cap tal, [ do ior Partnership, or otherwise.— Address, N. No, 336, 
Office of ** The Builder,” 





bye E Advertiser wishes for a SITUATION 
ym nn po hy’ ee or eS ee or any 
“ 
Joi ry ; teete. 32. U; 
ste atettnes ond O'S WTA Duss 
Moor-lane, Staines, Surrey. 


HE Advertiser, 38, Married, requires 
PT arn EMPLOY as DRAUGHTSMAN, ourist, 
Town or cvuutry, No objection to a con- 

weekly.—Addres, D. 1, 








or, &e. 
bse eng eae &ec. Terms, from 32. — 
Mount-villas, anata Ware. 





Te Adverticer ‘SEEKS an ENGAGE. 
MENT as ASSISTANT. Twelve years’ experience in London 
to prep :re drawings for yr contract 
— nd work drawings, and tracings on cloth. Can give (eee refer. 
salary requiced.—A ‘dress, A. B. 3, 
street, Cambridge square, W. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


iter by a first-class CLERK of 
WORKS, afresh ENGAGEMENT. The pighet references, — 
Addéress, M. N. Mr. Kennett, 245, Clapham-road, 5 


TO TIMBER MERCH phn — AND SAW-MILL 


ENGAGEMENT WANTED, as OVER- 
SRE or ASSISTANT. Well eoquainted with office work, 

book-keeping, and the m 1 

English pory tA timber. t —— in an extensive 

— tot. G.od 7 detente ag eae’ ts ly « j oe s. F. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED as GENERAL 
ASSISTANT, CLERK of WORKS, &c. Competent to prepare 
an ' take out take out quaatitiog survey, levei, &c and hai a 
in the of men. Salary small.—Aidres, X. Mr. 
Fortune's, Ratnhill, bb. Liverpool. 


ARCHITECTS, SHLY. Practi HOUSE AGENTS. 


“THOROUGHLY ractical BUILDER 

(Carpen id Jot trade), aged 40, * 
TION as Crank of Wonks or otherwise. rary senate 
take off and ,Prepsre bills of oo and make working and 
finished 4 No the country or abroad.— 
Address, W. C. 25, Hanover-square, Sore Park, 8.E. 


WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS 
tomed to genera! and —— work, Neat | Sonam — 
and letter. writer. Gasuay ‘ionable references. — Address, 208, 
Office of “‘ The Builder,” 


BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 


MIDDLE-AGED respectable Man, of 
ex both io towa and country, wishes fors 

dwkndscun 1 a" FOREMAN ¢ PAINT«R4, &. Wages 22. 

per week. aor? post-paid, to M. T. 16, William-stree’, Albany- 
ty 

te ae as ae N.B.—The first of references given. 


TO BUILDERS AND DEOORATORS. 


PRACTICAL WORKMAN in 
WRITING, GRAINING, PLUMBING, PAPERING, aod 
FORNIIURE-PAINTING, wishes for a SITU ation where timsaad 
talent may be actively and fatly emoloyed, Can manage a business 
if mma S o_o given.—Address, P. W. 7, Waterloo-place, 
Clapham, 8. 


N Architect and Burveyor, in London, 
requires, ripe tape an experienced ASSISTANT, tho- 
roughly acquai on a. ; must = 
good draughtsman ; ne! ly work.— 
Address to Sama proipal of Messrs, Charies Birker & Sons, 
8, Birchin-lane. ‘Applications s must state age, qualifications, where 
jast employed, and salary required, 


GENERAL ASSISTANT seeks an 

a ange ge ter Is a good draughteman, &0. well up in 
Gothic design and detail, working drawings, &c.—Adiress, W. 8. 43, 
Myddelton-square, E.C. 


S WORKING FOREMAN of CAR- 


PENTERS and JOINERS, or we g oa of a JOB, by the 
Advertiser, sged 36, with great experience ia all brauches the 
building trade, and undeniable testimonials, Wages 27, 2s, per 
week.—Address, 298, Office of ** The Builder.” 


TO LAND SURVEYORS, &c. 


YOUTH, aged 19, who can survey with 
chain and sextant, plot and area, use the level and 
plot sections, and is a fair draughtemanu, wishes te obtain EMPLOY- 
MENT. Can forward ot b> ag naa N. 8. LL. Deacon’s 
Reading Rooms, -street, E 








of saw-mills, Well versed in 









































ARCHITECT: 


QUANTITY TAK twenty years’ 

experience, offers TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE. Is also an 
efficient measurer, and has a full knowledge of pricing b - | calcule- 
Sone sper se Se cost of labour and materia's (aot ik prices), 
Reference to an architect.—Address, SURVEYOR, 25, Mg oor 
street, Brixton-road, 8.W. 


N experienced BUILDER’S ACCOUNT- 

ANT and CASHIER owe a RE-ENGAGEMENT, either 

n town, the country, or Has had the entire charge of the 

Secte ofa en af ct remy A teasive way of busiaess, Has 

also been — ~ & jobbing builder's business, Can draw 
is thoroughly qualified to takes 
eae 286, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


A N enced d and Artist Artistic DRAUGHTS- 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, A. B. 9, 
Stefford-place South, Bucki: gham Palace-road, 8.W. 


UILDERS, AND CONTRA 


S$. OLERK o of. WORKS or GEN NERAL 

FOREMAN, a RE- -ENGAGEMENT, by a thoroughly practical 

in every brauch of the oat. Can set out all classes of work. 

Well up in chureh work, Now Fe pam, A aang | job. God refer- 
ences.— Address, 0. N. O. Office of “ 

















JUNIOR ASSISTANT, of five years’ 





e in Town and country, dovires a RE- ENGAGE- 
MENT. No objection to the Salary moderate, &pecimens 
and we Address, 0. cate of Ma Black, "18, Holiord- 
square, W.C. 





A STEADY and 3 respectable Young Man, 
WANTS EMPLOYMENT os CARPENTER and JOINER 1s 
& good bench hand, &,—Address, H. K, 36, Southwatk Bcidge- 








TO LAND SURVEYORS, 


[RE Adi Advertiser, who is com t to survey 


routine sake in the row hry oe fa 





Jand desires 
Geieey modest adansa ee a 





EMPLOYMENT of a like nature, 
Post-office, Mansfield, Notts, 





A GENTLEMAN, aged 21, who has had 


activ k fi Office of a Couvtry 
@ Wor ie tien. hnsh tes samen ten tie London 








